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We believe primarily that an indi- 
vidual investor should own only se- 
curities which provide permanence 
of income, and security of the prin- 
cipal amount invested, feeling that 
during the recurring depressions 
which we inevitably experience, our 
client should have a permanent in- 
come at the time when he may expect 
to need it the most. 


The majority of our clients hold for 
a period of years the securities which 
they purchased. An individual can 
realize between 5% and 514% on 
securities which are legal for life in- 
surance companies in the State of 
New York. 


We would like to correspond with 
investors who are interested in this 
type of security, and will be glad to 
place our 12 years’ experience at their 
disposal. 


E P. FRAZEE & CO., INC. 


120 Broadway New York 


To Owners— 
Executives of 
Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in 
position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for such busi- 
nesses that can show a record of able 


management, increasing markets and 
earnings, and enjoy a high rating in 
their respective fields. Communications 


will be held in strictest confidence by 
our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 
131 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dividends 


CELOTEX 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting he!ld Jan. 30, 1940, 
the Board of Directors of The Celotex 
Corporation declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stock for the quarter ending 
Jan. 31, 1940, payabie Feb. 14, 1940, 
to Stockholders of record Feb. 9, 1940. 


CHARLES G. RHODES, 
Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., FEBRUARY 5, 1940 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the 


capital stock of this company payable March 15, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business Febru- 
ary 15, 1940. 


S. C, McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention cf 
bona-fide investors to your securities 
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Even in these 
hectic times 


YOU CAN 


This New Book Shows 

Why You Grow Old 

and What You Can 
Do About It 


Dont worry about growing old. Do 
something about it! Science has now dis- 
covered why people grow old. It’s not a 
matter of time but a matter of physi- 
ology. In his new book, YOU CAN 
STAY YOUNG, the prominent health 
consultant, Daniel W. Josselyn, whose 
clients include prominent New Yorkers, 
tells you just what he tells these people 
to help them outwit the life-shorteners, 
particularly the so-called degenerative 
diseases of middle age caused by strain 
and worry. His advice is simple, prac- 
tical, definite, and does not require star- 
vation diets or punishing exercises. His 
methods work. 


Chapters That Tell 
How To Do It 


The Scientific Secrets of Youth-—Foods 
That Age You—Longer Youth for the 
Colon—Longevity Menus for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner—The Perfect 
Weight for a Long Life and How to 
Achieve It—The Exercise Vitamin: ex- 
ercises to suit your age—You Grow 
Younger at Night—Glandular Youth— 
Mental Indigestion—How to Suppress 
Your Unhappiness — The Easiest Way 


YOU CAN 
YOUNG 


Daniel W. Josselyn 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., Inc. 


449 Fourth Avenue | 
New York City 


copies of Daniel W | 

| Josselyn’s YOU CAN STAY YOUNG at = $1.50 
per copy. | 
l C I enclose check or money order for............ | 
| Send €.0.D 
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How to INCREASE Your BRAIN 
Power. By Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., 
Seci.D. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 248 pp. $2.00. 
The author, now director of the 
Ayer Foundation for Consumer 
Analysis in Philadelphia, has lectured 
on psychological topics at various 
Universities, including Iowa, Wyom- 
ing, Yale, Northwestern and Colgate. 
He is one of the most prolific writers 
in his field, and as he bases his studies 
on biological and chemical research 
rather than on metaphysics and soci- 
ology, his books enjoy the reputation 
that goes with really scientific works. 
This study has as a background the 
discoveries made by scientists at the 
University of Chicago after many 
years of psychological experiments 
which resulted in the formulation for 
the first time of the seven primary 
ingredients of brain power: Number 
facility; word fluency; visualizing 
ability; memory; perceptual speed ; 
induction; and _ verbal reasoning. 
These seven factors are discussed in 
detail and probed. Means and 
methods of strengthening and increas- 
ing these facilities are given. The 
book is made interesting by numerous 
examples from the life of outstanding 
personalities who excelled in mental 
powers. Tables, drawings and prob- 
lems are added so the reader can 
check his own abilities and the work- 
ing of his brain. Dr. Laird strongly 
believes that the quality of each brain 
can be improved by proper scientific 
methods, following the four R’s: Re- 
inforce ; Repeat ; Review; and Relate. 
He concludes the work with a chap- 
ter on correct brain food, advocating 
a light luncheon for professionals and 
businessmen to enable them to re- 
main alert and to avoid the afternoon 
drowsiness which usually follows a 
heavy meal. 


x zk 


BupDGET PRINCIPLES AND PROCED- 
urRE. By John R. Bartizal. Pub- 
lished by Prentice Hall, Inc. 240 pp. 
$3.65. This is the tenth in a coor- 
dinated series of textbooks on ac- 
counting, edited by Professor H. A. 
Finney. The author of this book is 


a C.P.A. and head of his own firm 
John R. Bartizal & Co. In addition, 
he lectures at ‘Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and this study is largely the re- 
sult of those lectures. It offers a 
complete course in budgeting, one of 
the more complicated phases of ac- 
counting. The entire procedure and 
the basic principles are expounded 
in a step-by-step preparation of the 
budget of a mythical manufacturing 
concern. The second part of this 
book contains several assignments 
for the preparation of budgets for 
practical use in courses. A set of 
general questions and problems sup- 
plement the work to afford the stu- 
dent training in this important field 
of the science of accounting. 


x * 


TIDES IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN. 
By Edgar Lawrence Smith. The 
Macmillan Co. 178 pp. $2. The 
author of “Common Stocks as Long 
Term Investments” goes far afield 
from orthodox studies of financial 
and economic data (in which he is 
evidently well versed) to find more 
reliable methods of appraising and 
forecasting economic changes of cycli- 
cal proportions. He observes that 
seasonal conditions each year cause 
agricultural, economic and psycholog- 
ical changes. These seasonal tenden- 
cies are correlated with the widely- 
observed 40-month cycle. Both the 
seasonal and 40-month cycle are re- 
lated to the decennial pattern. In 
each decade there are three of these 
intermediate cycles. As the term 
“month” is not a fixed time unit, the 


‘incidence of cyclical changes in the 


decennial pattern tends to vary over 
broad time intervals. Nevertheless a 
marked similarity of month-to-month 
stock price trends in each correspond- 
ing year of the decennial pattern is 
pointed out in charts going back to 
1881. And despite the drastic 
changes in common stock prices in 
recent years, he states “there is no 
evidence as yet, that the level for 1949 
will not be above the peak of 1929.” 

While these empirical observations 
are highly valuable, rhythmic periodic- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Kentucky burial 
ground for 
Uncle Sam’s gold 


Photo by Mc- 
Laughlin Aerial 
Surveys, Inc. 


ncle Sam: Gold Hoarder 


6) FTEN described as a nation of 
extremes, the United States ap- 
pears with unusual consistency to be 
fulfilling that role in its present gov- 
ernmental program of drawing all the 
gold it can get from foreign nations 
and burying it in the strongly forti- 
fied, bomb-proof depository at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 


Hoarding Policy 


Only six or seven years ago, when 
Washington demanded the surrender 
to it of all gold that individuals 
owned, the words “gold hoarder”’ 
contained a sinister meaning, and 
Washington frowned on the man or 
woman who could be so described. 
But today, by a strange reversal in 
the shuttle of Fate, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has replaced its citizenry, or 
at least a portion of it, as Gold 
Hoarder Number One. The country 
has replaced India as the “sink’’ into 
which the world’s gold was being 
drawn, presumably never again to 
appear. 

The nation now holds the stagger- 
ing total of $17.6 billion of the metal. 
of which $9.6 billion has been im- 


By Frank H. McConnell 


ported since 1934 and to most of 
which the United States now pos- 
sesses title. This vast supply amounts 
to three-fifths of the world’s total 
monetary supply. In all probability, 
it will be considerably larger before 
peace again settles over Europe and 
the nations again go back to the work 
of rehabilitation. 

No nation in the history of the 
world ever came as close to cornering 
the world’s gold supply as this, and 
never before, even when the rich 
potentates of India were buying gold 
as rapidly as they could obtain it, was 
so much discussion heard about the 
diminishing value of gold as a mone- 
tary unit. In fact, serious doubts 
have been raised in some minds as to 
whether we have not jeopardized the 
gold standard as a result of our sus- 
tained gold-buying policy. 

However, that is unlikely, though 
preservation of the gold standard can 
not be classed as a certitude until 
some helpful action is taken by us. 
Here are the reasons why—despite 
the fact that we have most of the 
golden chips with which to play the 
poker game of international com- 
merce and face the difficulty of find- 


3 


ing other players with enough chips 
to engage in it—the world will utilize 
gold in the settlement of trade bal- 
ances in preference to any other 
metal, or monetary medium. 


Gold Producers 


First, the British Empire and So- 
viet Russia will fight to the last any 
effort for the substitution of anything 
else for gold. The Lion and the Bear 
have this in common. They both are 
large producers of gold which, if not 
in first place, ranks certainly as one 
of their largest and most valuable ex- 
ports. Moreover, their production of 
gold is steadily increasing. Note the 
gains made, after giving effect to our 
1934 dollar revaluation from $20.67 
to $35 an ounce, during the decade 
1929-38 inclusive. World production 
increased three times, or from $382 
million to $1,118 million. South 
African production doubled, from 
$215 million to $425 million; Canad- 
ian output quadrupled, from $39 mil- 
lion to $165 million; and Australian 
production went up six times, from 
over $8 million to $54 million. Mean- 
while, American mines swelled their 
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toreseen possible contingencies. 


Should the United States adopt the Aldrich pro- 
gram of putting the dollar back on gold, substantial 
selling of state and municipal bonds would likely re- 


Gold Dollar Effect on Securities 


UTSTANDING are $19 billion of Grade A tax- 
exempt state and municipal bonds, roughly half 
of which are owned by individuals. 
proportion of these individual holdings represents 
investments by men and women who formerly held 
gold in their vaults as a special reserve against un- 


A considerable 


sult. It would come from people desiring actual own- 
ership of gold as a cushion in preference to low 
interest-paying negotiable securities. 
would probably be heavy enough to cause some dip in 
high grade bond prices. 

However, equities should benefit. 
would eventually stimulate foreign trade, in which, 
incidentally, leading banks with international banking 
connections would play an important part to the bene- 
fit of their per share earnings. 


The liquidation 


The program 


output by four times, keeping ap- 
proximately pace with Canada, rising 
from $45 million to $178 million. 
However, great as were these gains 
they’ve been beggared by that para- 
doxical nation, Soviet Russia. This 
enemy of the capitalistic system mul- 
tiplied its gold production by twelve, 
from $15 million in 1929 to more 
than $180 million in 1938. It now 
ranks slightly ahead of the United 
States, as third, and Canada, as 
fourth, among the world’s most pro- 
lific producers. Obviously Russia’s 
red is fast becoming tinted with gold. 
It is logical to expect that Russia, 
despite the doctrine of starry-eyed 
Communists, will stick along with 
Imperialist. Britain and Capitalist 
United States in preserving that sym- 
bol of Capitalism—the gold standard. 
As a second line of defense, one 
must consider those nations which 
also possess, though they do not pro- 
duce sizeable amounts of the metal 
despite our own hoarding policy. In- 
cluded are France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
nations. They are unlikely to permit 
gold to surrender its present mone- 
tary value; to let it become a com- 
modity much the same as copper and, 
to a lesser extent, silver, of which 


we have bought $1 billion in the 
world’s markets including domestic 
production since the golden tide 
started our way. 

Third, the world has become accus- 
tomed to using gold as money and it’s 
hard to break centuries-old habits. 
Moreover, the metal is convenient to 
handle, attractive to look at and easy 
to keep in bank vaults. 

Therefore, it seems unnecessary, at 
least for a time, for the investor to 
pay heed to the swelling cry of 
“Wolf.” The world will stick to gold 
if it has half a chance, and with Brit- 
ish Empire and Russian mines turn- 
ing out the metal in volume there 
is not the remotest chance that the 
United States will ever fully corner 
the supply although it has done very 
handsomely in that direction. 

Obviously, the disproportionate 
stock of the metal that we now have 
on hand has created an unusual 
dilemma. Rarely, if ever, has his- 
tory recorded that any other nation, 
like Midas, succeeded in getting more 
gold than it actually could use. Yet 
that is precisely what has happened 
here. On that point, nearly all the 
economic doctors are agreed. 

However, it is entirely possible that 
a change is in the making. Four re- 


cent statements on the subject have 
commanded widespread public inter- 
est and in all of them a thought in 
common was expressed, namely, that 
our gold-hoarding program had great- 
ly impaired gold’s value as a monetary 
unit. These authoritative statements 
were penned by Russell C. Leffing- 
well, J. P. Morgan & Company part- 
ner; E. A. Goldenweiser, Berlin-born 
Director of the Division of Research 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, the forthright Chairman 
of the Board of The Chase National 
Bank of New York, and W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Vice-Chairman of the 
National City Bank. 

Only one, Mr. Aldrich, advocated 
a specific plan for putting our gold to 
work. He recommended, first, that 
we resume the coining of gold and 
putting it back into circulation, and, 
second, that we create in this coun- 
try a free market for gold. 

Adoption of the Aldrich plan would 
have far-reaching effects. Obviously, 
it would re-popularize gold as a cur- 
rency in this country, and unquestion- 
ably throughout the world as well. 
Certainly, it would have a strong psy- 
chological tonic effect on those people 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Steel Exports Rise Further 


XPORTS of finished and semi- 

finished steel in November, 
amounting to 284,490 gross tons, 
were only two or three thousand tons 
short of the totals for the post-war 
record months, July and August of 
1937. December shipments exceeded 
these levels by a wide margin, 
amounting to 360,189 tons. Gains 
over November exports were re- 


corded by all products except struc- 


tural shapes, skelp and pig iron (the 
latter item is not included in the above 
figures). 

The largest single increases were 
recorded by semi-finished steel, tin 
plate and bars, which with sheets and 
pipe were the leading classifications 
exported during December. For the 
full year 1939, sheets, tin plate and 
plates were the products in greatest 
demand by foreign customers; ex- 


ports of bars and wire exceeded 1937 
levels and the same was true of sheets, 
skelp and pipe, though the increase 
in these three latter cases was de- 
cidedly narrow. Tin plate shipments 
set an all-time record in December, 
and the twelve months’ total has been 
exceeded only in 1937. Of major im- 
portance is the fact that value of steel 
exports increased even more than 
tonnage. 
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Only the Sphinx 
Can Answer 


ILL President Roosevelt run 

for a third term? That ques- 
tion overshadows all others in politi- 
cal and social circles in Washington 
today, and the answer is a secret 
locked in the mind of one man, the 
President himself, which, so far as is 
known, he has not yet shared with 
anyone, not even members of his own 
family or the small circle of his close 
advisers. Opinion is sharply divided 
with much of it probably based on 
wishful thinking, and the division is 
said to extend to members of his own 
cabinet, all of whom, with the excep- 


tion of Secretaries Morgenthau and. 


Perkins, are regarded as_ potential 
candidates in the event that the Presi- 
dent declines nomination. 


Guessing Contest 


Persons close to the President state 
that the President is taking keen de- 
light in the written and oral specu- 
lation over his plans. Some cynical 
observers liken his attitude to that of 
a cat playing with a mouse, the mouse 
in this case being the third term nom- 
ination, and the mouse uncertain 
whether it will be taken in by the 
cat or allowed to escape after the cat 
has had its fun. It is believed in 
some quarters that the President has 
deliberately inserted passages with 
veiled indications of his future plans 
in some of his public pronouncements 
to fan the fires of this speculation 
over his intentions. 

Newspapermen, who follow the 
President’s activities from day to day, 
are reported to be as sharply divided 
in their opinions as are Senators, 
Representatives and the large army 
of other public officials in and out 


of Washington. With relatively few 
exceptions, the President still retains 
the good-will of Washington news- 
papermen, including those represent- 
ing newspapers of opposing political 
faiths. From a purely professional 
standpoint, that is in providing good 
copy, most of them probably would 
like to see him run again because no 
President in recent history has pro- 
vided them with the facilities that 
they enjoy under the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Those who believe that he will not 
run attach considerable significance 
to the statement he made in an ap- 
parently unguarded moment in Warm 
Springs, Georgia, on his last trip to 
that town, in which he urged the local 
officials to make haste in applying 
for a new postoffice, which he prom- 
ised to obtain for them, on the theory 
that the next Administration might 
not be as favorably disposed to Warm 
Springs as the present one. The en- 
thusiasm and zeal which he has shown 
in the construction of the new library 
at Hyde Park to house his state pa- 


This article is the result 
of personal investigation 
and numerous Washing- 
ton interviews by a close 
student of political and 
financial affairs who has 
had a long newspaper ex- 
perience. Although pure- 
ly political, the discussion 
concerns a problem of the 
greatest importance’ to 
business and investments, 
and consequently has a 
logical place in a publica- 
tion of this type—THE 
EDITORS. 


Smeaert, San Francisco Chronicle 


pers is regarded as a longing to get 
back there. Reports also are in cir- 
culation in Washington that members 
of the White House staff have been 
carefully segregating his personal pa- 
pers from the official files for eventual 
shipment to Hyde Park, though none 
have yet been actually shipped. 

No President in recent times is be- 
lieved to have derived as much enjoy- 
ment from his office as President 
Roosevelt. However, the strain of 
the last eight years has left its mark 
upon him as a comparison of the 
newspaper pictures taken when he 
assumed office in 1933, or even as 
late as 1936, with those of the pres- 
ent time clearly indicate. 


FDR’s Health? 


Those who saw him on his recent 
public appearances have noticed the 
deeper shadows under his eyes, the 
more pronounced lines in his face, the 
graying and thinning hair and the 
rather tired look at times, despite the 
fact that the so-called “Roosevelt 
smile” lost little of its charm. His 
general physical condition is believed 
to be good. Dr. Ross McIntire, his 
personal physician, told newspaper- 
men on the eve of the President’s 58th 
birthday last month, that he was in 
sound physical shape and had not had 
a cold all winter, though he has been 
subject to recurrent colds in previous 
years. 

Although opinion is sharply divided 
as to the President’s own intentions, 
it is generally agreed that in the event 
that he doesn’t run, he will make 
every effort to dictate the nomination 
of his successor as the Democratic 
standard bearer, and to make certain 
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that the party platform does not junk 
any of the New Deal reforms for 
which he has battled for the past 
seven years. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, the President believes that 
he has done a fine job and that the 


only reason that parts of it have not | 


been more effective is the lack of co- 
operation and the allegedly sabotage 
tactics of American business and 
financial leaders. 

While keeping his own intentions 
secret, the President is reported to 


have placed no obstacles on the Presi-' 
dential aspirations of other party 


leaders, including members of his own 
cabinet, and has, in fact, gone out 
of his way to say or do things which 
seem to impart the Presidential bless- 
ing on first one and then the other. 


He apparently has not been serious- 
ly disturbed by the tirades of John 
L. Lewis, head of the C.I.O. He may 
be waiting a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to reply, some say, while others 
regard his apparent lack of interest as 
another indication that he has no in- 
terest in another term. 

Speculation over whom the Presi- 
dent favors in the event that he does 
not decide to run himself is almost 
as rife as that over the President’s 
own intentions. At the moment, Sec- 
retary of State Hull is believed to 
have the inside track as the Presi- 
dent is said to regard him as one of 
the few men on whom all the dis- 
cordant elements in the Democratic 
party could agree. He is not an 
avowed New Deal crusader, and at 


the same time he has never publicly 
differed with the New Deal on any 
important question. He probably 
would be acceptable to the conserva- 
tive elements within the party. The 
President’s hearty endorsement of 
Secretary Hull’s trade treaties in his 
message to Congress was particular- 
ly cheering to the Secretary’s friends, 
and his fate as a Presidential candi- 
date undoubtedly is tied up with 
what action is taken by Congress on 
the extension of these international 
agreements. The scuttling of these 
treaties undoubtedly would be re- 
garded as a “death blow” to the Sec- 
retary’s candidacy. 

Vice-President Garner’s campaign 
for the Presidential nomination is not 

(Please turn to page 26) 


New Rail Law May Aid Consolidation 


T has long been recognized that 

the Transportation Act of 1920 
is obsolete in many particulars, and 
efforts to obtain new and comprehen- 
sive legislation for the regulation of 
railroads and other transport agencies 
have been under way for several 
years. The Committee of Six, ap- 
pointed by the President in 1938 to 
consider the problem, reported late 
in that year, and since that time both 
houses of Congress have been work- 
ing on legislative drafts. Among the 
points under consideration for new 
transportation laws are (1) estab- 
lishment of a broad policy based upon 
the equilization of regulation of all 
forms of transportation; (2) repeal 
of the long and short haul clause; 
(3) a new basis for rate making; 
(4) abolition of land grant rates; (5) 
liberalization of RFC railroad loans; 
and (6) authorizations for large scale 
rail consolidations, repealing the re- 
strictions of the existing law which 
impede progress in that direction and 
prohibit certain types of mergers. 


As a result of these efforts, two 
measures are now before Congress, 
the Wheeler (Senate) Bill, codify- 
ing all transportation legislation, and 
the Lea (House) Bill, proposing a 
number of important amendments to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Dif- 
ficulties in reconciling the differences 
between these two bills have threat- 
ened long delays, but the prospects 
for early enactment of a new trans- 
portation law, including some of the 
more important provisions of the com- 


Recent developments 

indicate improved 

prospects for railroad 
legislation. 


prehensive legislative proposals, have 
recently been materially improved. 
Chairman Eastman of the ICC has 
made suggestions aimed at compos- 
ing the differences between the Sen- 
ate and House measures, favoring in 
general the latter. The present trend, 
encouraged by the ICC report, is to 
shelve the more controversial provi- 
sions of the Senate bill to the end 
that quick action may be obtained on 
the matters in which reasonably 
prompt agreement can be obtained. 

Probably the most important ob- 
jective from the investor’s viewpoint 
is the equalization of regulation. But 
the liberalization of the rules con- 
trolling railroad consolidations is a 
close second. Among the more im- 
portant features in the proposed 
changes are provisions which would 
encourage the exercise of initiative 
by rail managements in promoting 
consolidation plans, and the removal 
of the prohibition against mergers of 
competing lines. Under the present 
law, only “end-to-end” mergers are 
clearly approved (although it may be 
observed that, in the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern-Mobile & Ohio consolida- 
tion now under way, the ICC appears 
to have made a very liberal construc- 


tion of this rule). Large scale mergers 
would, in most. cases, include exten- 
sive parallel mileage. 


Although Senator Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, expressed opti- 
mism with respect to the prospects 
for early enactment of rail legisla- 
tion following release of the ICC 
memorandum, at least one contro- 
versial matter remains in the House 
draft. This is the Harrington amend- 
ment, which would have the effect of 
prohibiting consolidations if any em- 
ployes of the merged lines would be 
adversely affected. Since the chief 
purpose of consolidations is to effect 
economies, it is inevitable that any 
practical consolidation plan would 
have some adverse results for rail 
labor. However, it appears likely that 
some compromise can be reached, 
probably along the lines of the so- 
called ‘‘Washington agreement” 
which provides for dismissal com- 
pensation for workers displaced in 
mergers. 


The duplication of transportation 
facilities, which has been aggravated 
by the rapid growth of competing 
forms of transport in recent years, no 
longer has any economic justifica- 
tion. A long step toward the solu- 
tion of the financial problems of the 
railroad industry will be taken if 
legislation is enacted which will re- 
move some of the more formidable 
barriers to the planning and achieve- 
ment of railroad consolidations on a 
rather large scale. 
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INCE late De- 

cember the in- 
dexes of sensitive 
commodity prices 
have shown a con- 
siderable decline. 
Recognizing that 
the picture has 
been dominated by 
a few commodities of outstanding 
importance, such as grains, cotton 
and non-ferrous metals, and that 
others have shown some evidence 
of underlying strength, it would be 
premature to characterize it as a 
general commodity slump until more 
evidence of widespread weakness is 


presented. Nevertheless, the decline — 


has already caused some concern; 
first, because commodity market re- 
versals have frequently foreshadowed 
business recessions of more than 
passing importance; and second, be- 
cause a declining commodity market 
runs contrary to the prevailing con- 
cept of the normal performance of the 
commodity indexes in times when 
world price trends are influenced by 
a major war. 


Deflation Signal P 


The action of the commodity mar- 
kets will be watched closely for pos- 
sible clues as to the extent of the 
current industrial recession; thus far 
the significance of the price fluctua- 
tions is not sufficiently clear to war- 
rant anything more than tentative and 
qualified deductions. Viewing the 
decline as a temporary reaction, a 
readjustment which usually proves in- 
evitable after an advance as rapid as 
that which occurred last fall, appears 
to be a logical interpretation. Predic- 
tions are already being made that a 
“secondary war boom” in commodi- 


Parallel 
Commodity Trends? 
1914-1916; 1939-1941 


Commodity price forecasts are influenced by im- 

portant differences in supply-demand factors, but 

recent trends suggest that the broad pattern of 

price fluctuations in a war economy may be 
similar to that of 1914-1916. 


ties will begin within a few weeks. 
However, it is quite possible that the 
average level of commodity prices will 
show neither an important extension 
of the recent decline nor any marked 
advance over the current figures in 
the remaining months of the first half 
of 1940. 

If the history of the first year of 
the World War is to be repeated, we 
may expect the general price level to 
settle on a “plateau,” with little net 
change in the commodity averages 
over a period of six months or more. 
It is interesting for purposes of com- 
parison to recall that the major price 
inflation of the World War had no 
sustained effect upon the American 
markets until the last quarter of 1915. 
Up to that time, there were erratic 
price movements in a number of in- 
dividual commodities which created 
a rather confusing picture. But the 
composite market action, as shown in 
the chart on the next page of 30 basic 
commodities, was as follows: A sharp 
but brief rise at the beginning of the 
war, followed by three months of re- 
action. A new upward trend got 
under way in December, 1914, but 
this move also proved to be of short 
duration, reaching its peak in Febru- 
ary, 1915. The reaction from this 
point was mild, but the February top 
was not penetrated until the following 
November. From March through 
October, 1915, the 30-commodity in- 
dex fluctuated within a range of 4 per 
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cent representing 
the difference be- 
tween the January 
and February aver- 
ages for that year. 
Thus the World 
War had been in 
progress for more 
than a year before 
the beginning of the commodity boom 
which, once it gathered momentum, 
went on until the general price level 
had more than doubled. 


Comparing Indexes 


In comparing the action of the 30- 
commodity index with that of the 
spot commodity index reproduced on 
page 8 to show recent fluctuations in 
commodity markets, it should be 
recognized that the latter is a more 
volatile series. Its graph tends to 
accentuate the price movements of re- 
cent months. The Moody index of 
spot commodity prices has 15 com- 
ponents, including wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, wool, copper, rubber, cocoa and 
silk; all of which have shown rapid 
price changes since last August. It 
is more sensitive than the 30-com- 
modity series, which includes a num- 
ber of components subject to less 
rapid and violent price changes. Mak- 
ing allowance for this difference in 
the character of the two indexes, it 
will be seen that their performance 
during the early months of the two 
major wars has been quite similar. 

Both show an initial spurt on the 
declaration of war, a reaction of about 
three months duration, and a further 
advance to approximately the top of 
the initial war month. The second 
phase of the double top formation in 
December, 1939, was completed 


earlier than that of the similar move- 
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ment in 1914-1915, and the subse- 
quent reaction (extending through 
January, 1940) was more pronounced, 
cancelling about half of the previous 
net gain over the pre-war level. The 
December-January performance of 
the spot commodity index, both on 
the advance and the decline, is at- 
tributable in large part to the action 
of grains and cottons. Wheat and 
cotton advanced to the highest levels 
in two years in the second week in 
December because of special influ- 
ences (increasing evidence of the poor 
winter wheat crop outlook and the 
tapering off of the Government’s ex- 
port subsidies on cotton, which re- 
sulted in a rush to cover requirements 
of the latter commodity in foreign 
markets). Both commodities have 
declined sharply since mid-December. 

Individual factors may continue to 
cause erratic market movements in 
specific commodities from time to 
time, but it is possible that the steadi- 
ness in the averages shown since the 
end of January may mark the begin- 
ning of an extended period of relative 
stability in the general price level, 
similar to the February-October 
plateau in 1915. With unfilled orders 
declining in many important indus- 
tries, an extension of the decline in 
raw materials over the next month 
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or two might appear to be the logical 
expectation; the possibility of a fur- 
ther price recession must be recog- 
nized until there is a marked accelera- 
tion in the booking of new orders in 
basic industries. 

But the prevailing psychology ap- 
pears to weigh on the other side of the 
balance. Industrial managers, in gen- 
eral, are not likely to allow their in- 
ventories to run down to the excep- 
tionally low levels of last spring; 
many companies were not prepared 
for the autumn spurt of 1939, and re- 
ports from the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents indicate that 
the prevailing policy is to maintain 


adequate stocks. Furthermore, al- 
though there is little expectation in 
industrial circles of a violent up- 
swing in commodity prices in the near 
future, there is a tendency to keep at 
least “normal” stocks on hand against 
the possibility of the later develop- 
ment of an inflationary price trend. 
The net effect of these influences, ac- 
cording to the concensus of opinion 
reported by the Purchasing Agents 
Association, will be a sidewise move- 
ment of commodity prices over the 
next few months. 

If this forecast proves to be cor- 
rect, the parallel with the first year 


(Please turn to page 26) 


Louisville G. & E. Purchase Unlikely 
Legal Obstacles Should Block Acquisition by the City 


ARLY in January, the mayor of 
Lousiville, Kentucky, announced 
that the city administration was 
studying a plan to acquire the utility 
properties of Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. The president of the 
company stated at the time that the 
management did not take this plan 
seriously, and while the project was 
carried somewhat further last week, 
there still appears little occasion for 
alarm on the part of investors in the 
company’s securities. The acquisi- 
tion proposal is apparently part of a 
plan to force a rate cut, but jurisdic- 
tion over rates has been vested in the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission 
since mid-1938 and this threat is not 
too serious since rates are already 
well below the national average. 
It was announced last Monday that 
the city intends shortly to introduce 
a bill in the State legislature provid- 


ing for the acquisition of utility prop- 
erties by any city of the “first class” 
—a category which includes Louis- 
ville. The bill would give the city au- 
thority to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings if it proved impossible to 
reach a mutually satisfactory price by 
negotiation. A legal obstacle stands 
in the way in the form of a perpetual 
franchise granted to the company’s 
predecessor in 1890. However, the 
city filed suit in March of last year, 
claiming that the ordinance under 
which the franchise was allegedly is- 
sued did not grant a perpetual fran- 
chise, or any franchise whatever. 
This litigation is still going on. 

It appears unlikely that the legis- 
lation will view the city’s plan favor- 
ably. In the past year or so, there 
has been a distinct trend away from 
the ideology which views public own- 
ership as a universal panacea. Fur- 


thermore, a very significant object 
lesson has been provided by the 
struggle of various municipalities in 
the TVA area to make up from other 
sources the lost revenue formerly de- 
rived from taxes on privately owned 
utility properties. Finally, the Ken- 
tucky legislature can find an example 
of the disadvantages of public owner- 
ship even nearer home than Tennes- 
see. A special committee appointed 
by the mayor of Louisville to inves- 
tigate the municipal water company 
recently recommended that the pres- 
ent management be required to in- 
crease the plant’s net income by 
$500,000 a year, or that American 
Water Works be retained to operate 
the system. Water Works has offered 
to assume management with no 


charge for its services except from 
increases in net income due to sav- 
ings in operating expenses. 
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Redesigning Poorly 


An extreme example of an investor’s unfamiliarity 


with the most elementary investment concepts. 


OST investors today have a 

fairly good grasp of funda- 
mental investment principles, although 
not always are they entirely success- 
ful in applying these principles to 
their individual requirements. Usually 
they do not have the time nor the 
facilities to keep abreast of the myriad 
developments constantly affecting se- 
curity values, and as a result their 
portfolios are frequently in need of 
adjustment. But occasionally a port- 
folio is presented for criticism which 
violates almost every important in- 
vestment principle in addition to be- 
ing wholly inconsistent with the in- 
vestor’s objectives. Such a portfolio 
is presented herewith and provides an 
interesting example because of the in- 
dividual’s failure to adhere to even 
the most elementary investment 
principles. 


Original Objectives 


The objectives of this investor were 
stated as being a combination of safety 
and income. The capital employed in 
the portfolio came from the liquida- 
tion of a small business, and provided 
the individual’s only source of in- 
come. With three dependents and 
such limited capital, it is obvious that 
conservatism should be a. primary 
requisite in the formulation of a suit- 
able portfolio. 

But a glance at the original list of 
holdings reveals that high income was 
sought regardless of speculative risks. 
The program was established late last 
year and fortunately there have been 
no ill results yet. The current liqui- 
dating .value of $31,402 compares 
with a cost of $30,885. On the basis 
of 1939 dividend disbursements the 


By Ralph E. Bach, 


Research Editor 


indicated annual, income is equivalent 
to $3,056, a return of almost 10 per 
cent. The yield itself should be a 
warning signal for it is obvious that 
such a high return must involve the 
assumption of considerable speculative 
risk. 

The speculative risk, however, has 
been greatly magnified by having pur- 
chased securities on margin, a loan 
of $16,000 indicating an equity of less 
than 50 per cent in the portfolio. 
Under no circumstances would this 
investor be justified in the use of bor- 
rowed funds to buy securities. Aside 
from other considerations it is ap- 
parent that a ten per cent decline in 
average market values would be re- 
flected in a decline of over 20 per cent 
in the equity in the portfolio. 


So far, discussion has been confined 
to the important factors which sheuld 
have been considered before making 
any attempt to select individual se- 
curities. Reviewing the composition 
of the portfolio and the individual 
issues which have been included it is 
revealed that little attention has been 
given to formulating a balanced rep- 
resentation in progressive industries. 


Neglected Fundamentals 


Instead, the emphasis has been 
placed on issues offering an apparent- 
ly high rate of return with little re- 
gard to diversification and underlying 
investment values. As a consequence 
holdings have been concentrated in in- 
dustries and companies most of which 
have definitely less-than-average ap- 
peal and which for reasons peculiar 


to those industries have suffered im- 
(Please turn to page 29) 


An Unsuitable Portfolio 


Issue 


200 American Safety Razor......... 
100 American Sumatra Tobacco....... 
200 Brewing Corp. of America...... 
200 


200 Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 
210 General Baking 


200 Gillette Safety Razor ........... 


100 Hecker Products 
100 Liquid Carbonic 


100 National Distillers 


100 
100 Remington Rand .............. 
200 Sunshine Mining ............... 
200 


100 Twentieth Century-Fox 


cee eee 


200 Madison Square Garden......... 


100 Walker (#H.), G. & W. .......... 


1939 
Cost Recent Value Income 

$2,575 $2.400 $240 
1,662 1,550 100 
1,125 1,300 150 
1,625 1,450 160 
3,425 3,900 400 
1,687 1,627 126 
1,037 1,025 100 
1,500 1,675 100 
2,400 2,500 270 
2,300 2,350 200 
675 950 50 
1,100 950 80 
687 725 40 
1,862 2,150 320 
1,100 1,000 100 
1,375 1,150 100 
3,400 3,400 400 
$30,885 $31,402 $3,056 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorLpD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

Stock continues to warrant the con- 
sideration of long term income in- 
vestors, recent price, 170 (yield 5.3% 
on reg. $9 div.). During January the 
Bell System added some 94,400 tele- 
phone stations, which was the largest 
monthly gain in two years, and in- 
creased the total to 16,630,200. Ex- 
change revenues are thus evidently 
off to a good start this year; toll rev- 
enues, however, are probably not do- 
ing as well. Substantial rate reduc- 
tions have been made recently by sev- 
eral subsidiaries, especially in toll 
rates. The moderate slowing up in 
general business activity has probably 
also been reflected in toll business. 
The FCC is reported to be consider- 
ing another order for lower rates. 
On the other hand, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has in effect upheld the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company in a 
case wherein the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission tried to establish 
a rate base that ignored the “repro- 
duction cost new” principle of valua- 
tion and ordered lower rates. The 
$10.11 consolidated earnings per 
share for the first 11 months of 1939 
are the highest for the recovery since 


1929. 


Bigelow-Sanford C+ 

Shares are without speculative at- 
traction at the present time, and new 
commitments are not advised; recent 
price, 30 (paid $1 in 1939). Though 
$6.45 per share was earned last year 
as against a deficit of $5.26 a share 
for 1938, company paid only $1 and 
has postponed any further disburse- 
ments until earnings prospects for the 
first six months of the current year 
are clarified. With sales prospects 
relatively good, earnings outlook is 
affected by costs and availability of 
raw materials practically all of which 
must be imported. The bulk of sup- 
plies is controlled by Great Britain 
and that country’s war demands for 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, February 7, 1940 


wool are of course given preference 
over allotments to other nations. 
(Also FW, Aug. 16, ’39.) 


Caterpillar Tractor A 

Although at its recent price of 
about 50 the stock is no statistical 
bargain, prospects warrant retention 
of existing holdings (yield, 4% on $2 
paid in 1939). This company’s earn- 
ings recovered strongly during 1939 
from the 1938 slump. Profits of $2.92 
per share for the year compared with 
$1.41 in 1938, $5.24 in 1937 and 
$5.23 in 1936. Earnings for the 
fourth quarter alone were $1.08 per 
share, double the 54 cents reported 
for the similar period of 1938. The 
European war has adversely affected 
the export market, and weakness in 
foreign exchange has reduced sales 
abroad. But this has been more than 
offset by domestic gains. 


Commonwealth & Southern C 

The common stock has speculative 
possibilities for long term recovery; 
recent price, 1%. The year 1939 
concluded the long controversy be- 
tween this company and TVA ona 
basis that holds promise of coopera- 
tion between the two systems. The 
sale of Commonwealth’s Tennessee 
properties on August 15 and an 
agreement to negotiate for the sale of 
certain properties in Alabama and 
Mississippi to the TVA have made 
it possible for Commonwealth to buy 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Certain-teed Prod. pf.....C toC+ 
Certain-teed Prod. com...D+ toC 
Collins & Aikman pf.....B toB+ 
Collins & Aikman com....C+toB 
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substantial quantities of power from 
the TVA. And as Congress has in 
effect placed certain important re- 
strictions upon TVA _ expansion, 
Commonwealth is now in a position 
to plan the extensive refinancing of 
the Alabama and Georgia subsidi- 
aries. Under the circumstances the 
earnings of 13 cents per common 
share for 1939 are considered encour- 
aging, and a long step forward from 
the 3 cents reported in 1938 on pres- 
ent properties. 


Cudahy Packing Cc 

Moderate speculative holdings 
around 13 may be retained as part 
of a well diversified list of securities. 
Recent earnings of this company have 
shown sharp increases and current 
industry trends point to further prog- 
ress. However, the existence of large 
preferred dividend arrears is a bar- 
rier to early common stock payments 
despite the earnings progress. In an 
effort to resume payments on all 
classes of stock as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the management has proposed 
an asset write-down of $8.4 million 
through a reduction of property val- 
uation and related reserves, the elim- 
ination of intangibles, and a reduction 
in the par value of the common stock 


from $50 to $30. 


du Pont At 

Despite high price-earnings ratio, 
commitments should work out satis- 
factorily over a period of years re- 
gardless of intermediate fluctuations; 
recent price, 182 (yield, 3.8% from 
$7 paid in 1939). Company estab- 
lished new records last year with the 
last quarter the best in its entire his- 
tory. Net per share for 1939 was 
$7.65 against $3.74 for 1938 and the 
balance sheet showed total assets of 
over $209 million, of which $120 mil- 
lion in cash. A charge of $2.7 million 
was made against income to provide 
a reserve for its holdings of com- 
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panies in Europe, the amount repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the sum at 
which these interests were carried on 
the company’s books. Income from 
foreign sources last year was only 4 
per cent of total revenues. So far, 
company has not sought war orders 
for military explosives for foreign 
governments, chiefly on moral 
grounds. Prospects for practically all 
divisions for the current year are de- 
scribed as satisfactory. (Also FW, 
Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Eastern Gas & Fuel pr. pid. C 

Prior preference stock (recent 
price, N. Y. Curb, 45) has potentiali- 
ties as a business cycle speculation 
(paid $4.50 in 1939; arrears now 
$2.25 per share). The earnings of 
this system are highly cyclical. Con- 
solidated net income was $4.1 million 
in 1934, $3 million in 1937, $33,000 
for the 12 months to May 31, 1939, 
nd $1,262,000 for the calendar year 
1939. These figures were equivalent 
on the prior preference stock, respec- 
tively, to $16.81, $12.25, 13 cents and 
$5.12. The sharp recovery in the past 
seven months was aided by substan- 
tial increases in sales of coke (19 per 
cent), coal (9 per cent), and gas (5 
per cent). In addition the system ob- 
tained several rate increases which 
should add about $4 per share a 
year to profits beginning October 1, 
1939, 


Island Creek Coal C+ 

Around 25, retention of moderate 
present holdings appears warranted 
for speculative income (ann. div., $2; 
yield, 8%). Despite the strike in 
April, company mined 4.7 million 
tons of coal last year, an increase of 
34 per cent over 1938 and the largest 
amount since 1930. This showing 
was far better than that made by the 
bituminous coal industry as a whole. 
Earnings for 1939 were slightly un- 
der 1935 results but with that excep- 
tion were the best since 1930. The 


Gar Wood Increases 
Motor Boat Sales 
W HEN purchasing power goes 

up, demand for luxuries in- 
creases. Gar Wood Industries, for 
example, reports a year-to-year gain 
of 40 per cent in sales of its motor 
boats in 1939. In addition, the re- 
cently concluded National Motor 
Boat Show brought a 20 per cent in- 
crease in company’s volume as com- 


pared with the previous year’s dis- 
play. 


$2 dividend rate in effect for the last 
five years should be continued as long 
as industrial activity remains at a high 
level. However, the shares are not 
suitable for long term investment 
purposes due to the secular down- 
trend in coal demand. 


Loew’s, Inc. C+ 

Shares lack appeal either for capi- 
tal appreciation or assured income; 
recent price, 36 (paid in 1939, $2.50 
per share). The effects of the initial 
English war-time restrictions on this 
company are evident from the report 
for the quarter ended November 23, 
1939, when profits declined to 71 
cents per share from the $1.74 per 


_ share shown in the comparable period 


a year ealier. But some subsequent 
modification of these restrictions plus 
the success of recent domestic re- 
leases and introduction of a few op- 
erating economies should tend to 
improve earnings in the current 
quarter. 


Niagara Hudson Power Cc 

At prices below 5 (N. Y. Curb), 
shares have longer term speculative 
possibilities. Earnings for 1939 may 
not show any improvement over the 
50 cents per share reported for 1938, 
due to the severe drought that pre- 


vailed during the second half of the 
past year. The drought not only re- 
stricted the amount of power avail- 
able for sale during a period when 
demand from industrial users was at 
the best level in a decade, but also 
caused an increase in expenses. Spe- 
cial selling has come into the stock in 
recent months as the result of (1) 
omission of dividend to help finance 
additional construction; (2) liquida- 
tion by individuals of the Niagara 
Hudson Power stock distributed by 
Aluminum Company as a stock divi- 
dend; and (3) moderate sales by 
United Corporation. As encouraging 
features for the longer term, the sys- 
tem has recently refinanced New 
York Power & Light—a major un- 
dertaking. It is also taking steps to 
merge a number of important sub- 
sidiaries, and important savings 
should result. 
Republic Aviation C 
These shares, even at 6 (N. Y. 
Curb), represent large speculative 
risks. Although interim reports are 
not available, backlog figures shown 
during the year suggest that the 1939 
annual report will reveal a continua- 
tion of the progress reported for 1938. 
Furthermore, the $11.5 million of 
orders now on the books, if deliv- 


_ ered this year, will insure “black ink” 


figures for 1940. 
Republic Steel Cc 


Purchase of shares is warranted, 
around 20, by those in a position to 
carry the risks of business cycle is- 
sues. Sharing fully in the boom in 
steel demand, company reported 
earnings for the fourth quarter 22 per 
cent higher than those for the first 
quarter of 1937, the previous record 
peak. Though the operating rate in 
the industry has been receding in re- 
cent weeks, further progress in clear- 
ing dividend arrears on the old pre- 
ferred stock (now $18 a share) 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Not Since 
January, 1922 


The month of January established 
another record for the New York 
Stock Exchange, one which cannot 
be regarded with any pride although 
it has not been duplicated since 1922, 
more than seventeen vears ago. Tiere 
were only traded 16 million shares 
during the twenty-six trading days. 
That averages around 600,000 shares 
a day. Such a small volume does not 
provide a reason for elation among 
the brokers, the bankers or the con- 
stantly shrinking number of em- 
ployees in Wall Street. Rather, it 
creates distress, for there is not 
enough provender to furnish even a 
scant living to the financial fraternity. 
Unless this condition is changed it 
won’t be long before there will re- 
main no grist to keep the SEC in 
business, and its troop of investiga- 
tors, managers and clerks will be 
compelled to seek other fields of em- 
ployment, for there won't be anything 
left worth while policing. 

But I am not so pessimistic as to 
believe that the dearth which has 
come over Wall Street will be al- 
lowed to continue, for a national se- 
curity market on which more than 
17 million investors rely cannot be 
permitted to pass away by attrition 
without its affecting the general wel- 
fare of the public at large. A national 
clamor will be aroused that steps be 
taken to revive this main artery of 
our economic well being. 


State Taxes 
Mount 


Business improved in 1939 and this 
upward trend lent encouragement to 
the hope of the citizens of New York 
State that it might ameliorate the 
high taxes which were resting so 
heavily on their shoulders. Much to 
their surprise and consternation, they 
have now learned from the budget 
which Governor Lehman has submit- 
ted to the Legislature, that instead of 


providing any relief it was recom- 
mended that personal income taxes be 
jacked up as much as 40 per cent for 
some brackets. 

So goes on the spending spree— 
merrily and seemingly unendlesslv. 
It was only a few years ago when 
certain taxes were levied under the 
guise of emergency assessments; but 
as time went on we found they had 
jelled into permanent imposts. As 
one reads the message of the Governor 
which accompanied the budget, one 
could almost visualize how the tears 


.must have welled from his eyes when 


he explained that he tried so hard to 
cut the expenses of the State and 
finally had to end up with a further 
jolt upon the tax payers’ purses, for 
in no other way could the budget be 
balanced. Has the thought of prac- 
tical economies completely been erased 
from the mind of the Governor? It 
seems so. 

How long will tax payers submit 
themselves to the rack and allow 
themselves to be squeezed until there 
is not even left the legendary pound 
of flesh? There is a limit even with 
taxes, beyond which further encroach- 
ment becomes impossible, and the 
stage of implacable resistance is now 
almost at hand both in this state and 
in the nation. Already we see signs 
of a revolt by the tax payers; those 
receiving incomes from investments 
already have deserted the state and 
taken up residence elsewhere, and the 
trek is growing. Businesses also are 
moving to other states whose taxes 
are not punitive. A considerable 
share of the security business, of 
which New York City once had a 
virtual monopoly, is flowing to ex- 
changes in other cities to escape the 
prohibitive stock transfer tax. 
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This is what usually happens when 
taxes are boosted to a point where it 
is no longer comfortable to sustain 
them. Only the politicians who have 
nothing to risk are unable to read 
the handwriting on the wall, although 
it is plainly apparent to all who can 
read and interpret the destructive 
trend. 


Price Fixing 
a Failure 


Repeated experience with the 
theory that it is within the power 
of a government to fix prices has so 
often demonstrated its futility that it 
long ago should have been abandoned, 
but our dabbling politicians are too 
thick headed to recognize its fallacy. 
They act like ostriches, unwilling to 
see or admit their failure. Prices may 
be fixed by the producer, but if they 
are regarded as too high by the con- 
sumer he inaugurates a buyer’s strike 
which soon forces them down to a 
reasonable level. All this the manu- 
facturers are well aware of, and they 
exercise prudence and judgment to 
put incentive prices on their goods 
for they well appreciate that the best 
profits come from a high unit sales 
volume. 

Anaconda Copper’s Chairman Kel- 
ley tried lucidly to explain to the 
TNEC (monopoly committee) how 
stability in production and _ price 
could best be left to the judgment of 
business executives who are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the conditions and 
markets of their industries. The wis- 
dom of such a policy was well il- 
lustrated in the copper industry. Here 
it is realized that if the metal’s price 
had not been controlled in the abor- 
tive and short lived war boom of last 
September quotations would have 
soared much higher than the 12% 
cents a pound recorded, and there 
would have been built up a cumber- 
some inventory position. But now 
that this boom has subsided the cop- 
per mining companies find themselves 
in a healthy statistical position. 
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Large Accumulation 


TILITY revenues from the sale 

of electricity to residential and 
commercial customers have been in- 
creasing slowly but steadily for years. 
And of course, sales of industrial 
power have been recovering marked- 
ly since June of 1938. As a result 
total revenues for the industry are 
making new all-time records. Profits 
have also been increasing sharply, as 
the rise in operating costs and taxes 
has tended to flatten out during the 
past year. Reduction in fixed charges 
through refinancing is also a factor of 
some importance, and because of 
capitalization leverage, the rise in 
equity earnings accruing to the hold- 
ing companies is especially sharp. A 
continuance of these favorable con- 
ditions will necessarily furnish good 
basis for expecting holding companies 
as a Class to make significant progress 
in clearing up the substantial amounts 
of back dividends on their preferred 
stocks. Furthermore, pressure from 
the SEC is likely to persuade other- 
wise reluctant holding companies to 
resume dividend payments on their 
preferred stocks as a token of finan- 
cial progress. 


Changes Ahead P 


All eleven of the holding companies 
in the accompanying table already 
have substantial earnings available 
for their preferred stocks. The larg- 
est arrears per share are found in 
Central & South West Utilities $7 
preferred, Electric Power & Light $7 
first preferred, United Light & Power 
$6 convertible, North American Light 
& Power $6 and Cities Service 
Power & Light $7. These arrears 
are so large that there is little pros- 
pect of their being paid off entirely 
in cash; recapitalization involving ex- 
change for new securities plus some 
cash payment appears more logical. 


All will not liquidate 
back dividends in 
cash. But rising trend 
of earnings should fur- 
ther hasten payments 
—and SEC will prob- 
ably press for action. 


Nevertheless there are encouraging 
features about all of these particular 
issues. Central & South West is very 
actively refinancing operating sub- 
sidiaries and is currently planning to 
merge American Public Service, an 
intermediate subsidiary holding com- 
pany. Electric Power & Light has 
been slow about refinancing its op- 
erating subsidiaries including United 
Gas Corporation; the potential sav- 
ings are highly important, as United 
Gas alone has outstanding some $62 
million bonds and notes (largely held 
by Electric Bond & Share and most- 


Finfoto 


ly in 6 per cent notes). In addition, 
Electric Power & Light’s natural gas 
and oil revenues have been adversely 
affected by proration and unsettled 
prices, and this condition may prove 
temporary ; the discovery of a ew oil 
field in Mississippi recently should 
help its earnings recovery. The im- 
portant subsidiaries of United Light 
& Power all enjoy high credit and are 
free from dividend arrears. North 
American Light & Power seems 
slated ultimately to be absorbed by 
North American Company, and it 
would not be surprising for an attrac- 
tive offer to be made in due course 
to holders of the preferred stock. 


Cities Service Start 


Repurchase of the preferred of 


Cities Service Power & Light by the » 


company itself and by Cities Service 
Company naturally helps to simplify 
the management’s problem of clear- 
ing up the arrears; the payments in 
1939 were a handsome beginning. 
The small amount of arrears on 


“Back Dividend” Holding Company Preferred Stocks 


Tssue 


(par $100, unless 
otherwise stated) 


Central & S. W. Utilities..... $7 Prior lien .. 


Company 


——Earnings 
Arrears per Share 
Paid in per Share 9 Mos. to Sept. 30 Recent 


1939 Dec. 31, °39 1939 1938 Price 
$7.00 i $20.98 $17.48 118 


$7 Preferred . 15.04 1169 73 
Cities Serv: Pwr: & Lt...... $7 Preferred .. 14, 00 39.08 26.30 19.67 96 
$6 Preferred .. 12.00 33.50 2254 1686 88 
Illinois-lowa Power ....... 5% Conv. pfd. 12 Mos. to Sept. 30 
6.67 4.97 4.27 24 
New England Pwr. Assn.....$6 Preferred .. 5.00 5.50 7.82 6.35 71 
North Amer. Lt. & Pwr..... $6 Preferred ..... 45.00 10.42 6.56 78 
12 Mos. to Nov. 30 
American Power & Light... - $6 Preferred .. 4.80 719.58 6.35 6.07 55 
$5 Preferred . 4.00 716.31 5.29 5.06 46 
Electric Power & Light..... Ist pfd. 5.91 6.03 30 
$6 Ist pfd. ... .... 43.00 5.07 5.17 26 
Northern States Pwr. (Del.).$7 Preferred .. 6.56 73.02 8.23 6.84 80 
United Gas Corporation..... $7 Ist pfd. ... *8.00 *2412 1052 11.98 99 
United Light & Power ..... $6 Conv. pfd. ra 46.50 5.70 6.58 32 
12 Mos. to Dec. 31 
Commonwealth & Southern..$6 Preferred .. 3.00 15.00 8.94 6.80 65 


*United Gas has also declared $2.50 payable March 1, 


after payments in January, 1940, 


1940; reducing arrears to $23.62%. Arrears 
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Northern States Power, New Eng- 
land Power Association, and Illinois 
Iowa Power preferred stocks should 
present no serious problem for pay- 
ment in cash if general business con- 
ditions continue to be favorable, al- 
though the suit by dissenting holders 
of the old preferred stock of Illinois 
Power & Light presents an obstacle 
in the case of Illinois-lowa Power. 
The per share arrears for Common- 


wealth & Southern are not so large 
as to require recapitalization, and the 
prospect tor refinancing its Southern 
subsidiaries is an encouraging fea- 
ture. 

United Gas is making progress in 
reducing the arrears on its first pre- 
ferred issue; but for the $7 second 
preferred an ultimate exchange for 
the stock seems indicated. American 
Power & Light has apparently de- 


cided to accelerate its rate of pay- 
ments; in addition to the 1939 dis- 
tributions shown in the tabulation, 
last January 2 saw payments of 
$1.12% and 9334 cents on the $6 and 
$5 issues, respectively. 

Although all of these issues are 
obviously speculative, trends appear 
now to be running in a favorable di- 
rection, and continuation — thereof 
should further improve their positions. 


Where Are 


NACTMENT of the Prohibition 

Amendment in 1919 had a more 
profound effect on the drinking habits 
of the American people than merely 
to diminish (temporarily) their con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. The 
speakeasy did not suffice to slake the 
nation’s thirst. Deprived of beer and 
liquor of pre-Volstead quality and 
enabled to increase its purchases of 
luxury items due to the rapidly ex- 
panding national income, the public 
enormously increased its consumption 
of soft drinks. Sales of carbonated 
beverages rose from $135 million in 
1919 to $210 million in 1929. 


Impressive Record 


White Rock Mineral Springs Com- 
pany was a leading beneficiary of this 
trend. ‘The company was formed in 
1906 and paid no dividends (except in 
1907 and 1908) until 1923. Payments 
in that year, giving effect to a stock 
split, amounted to $1 a share, and 
the same amount was paid the next 
year. Dividends rose almost uninter- 
ruptedly thereafter, reaching a peak 
of $5.25 a share in 1930. Partly be- 
cause of the small outstanding capital- 
ization, the stock did not share fully 
in the pyrotechnics of 1929, selling 
at less than 13 times earnings at its 
top price of 5534—an extremely con- 
servative valuation, judged by the 
standards of the day, for an equity 
with so impressive a record. 

Comparison of this price with the 
present quotation of around 5 indi- 
cates that there must have been a 
considerable change during the past 
decade in the earnings position of the 
company. There has. It has not, 
however, consisted of a lower total 


Rock 


demand for the class of products 
made by this unit; total carbonated 
beverage sales in 1937 amounted to 
more than $275 million, 31 per cent 
over the 1929 peak. But all of the 
increase and more has been accounted 
for by the growth of small local bot- 
tling companies serving a restricted 
market within which transportation 
costs are small. 

This matter of transportation ex- 
pense is of vital importance. Com- 
petition in the carbonated beverage 
field is largely a matter of price. 
Thus, the necessity of securing na- 
tional distribution of its product, 
while production is largely central- 
ized in one location, has been a tre- 
mendous competitive disadvantage to 
White Rock. Coca-Cola and other 
producers of beverages with a syrup 
base have met the problem of compe- 
tition from local concerns by restrict- 
ing their operations to the production 
of the syrup, which is done at a num- 
ber of plants scattered throughout 
the country instead of at only one 
location. The syrup is shipped in 
bulk to local bottling companies which 
are licensed to produce the finished 
article by adding charged water to 
the syrup. Since the latter ingredi- 
ent constitutes only a small propor- 
tion of the final product, this policy 
results in eliminating freight charges 
(from the original producer to a point 
within each marketing zone) on indi- 
vidual bottles and on a large part of 
their contents. 

White Rock is unable to adopt 
this procedure. Most of its competi- 
tors use artificially charged water— 
water to which carbon dioxide has 
been added under pressure. As any 


high school student of chemistry 


knows, this process results in an acid 
reaction. White Rock uses natural 
mineral water obtained from springs 
in Wisconsin, and has built its entire 
advertising policy round the slogan: 
“Stay on the Alkaline Side.” Unless 
a completely new policy is inaugurated 
—and such a change would create 
an extremely difficult advertising 
problem—the company will thus be 
unable to effect savings in transpor- 
tation by decentralizing production. 


Recovery Ahead? 


The results of those factors have 
already become quite apparent. Ex- 
cept for 1934 and 1936, the company’s 
sales volume has fallen in every year 
since 1929. Sales amounted to $3.5 
million in the latter year, diminished 
to $1.18 million in 1938 and were 
probably even lower last year judg- 
ing by the earnings reported for the 
first nine months. Net income hit a 
peak of $1.3 million in 1929 and re- 
ceded to $229,220 in 1938, a figure 
which represented by far the smallest 
earnings witnessed during the seven- 
teen years for which reports are 
available. Manufacturing costs can 
be closely adjusted to sales volume 
since plant overhead is small, but the 
same cannot be said of advertising 
and other general expenses. There 
seems little prospect that this enter- 
prise will ever recover its former 
earning power; in fact, there is seri- 
ous question that the profits down- 
trend has yet been halted. Under 
the circumstances, the stock obviously 
lacks appeal either for market appre- 
ciation or for the ten per cent yield 
which would appear to be indicated 
from its 1939 dividend of 50 cents. 
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The Market Outlook 


Present decline in industrial production should bring about compar- 
atively early correction of existing maladjustments. In the meantime, 
good income stocks continue to occupy a sound position. 


HE decline in the business indexes is pro- 

ceeding pretty much as had been expected. 
The Federal Reserve’s index of industrial pro- 
duction for January is being estimated at about 
120, as against 128 for December. The decline 
is accounted for more by the failure of activity 
to experience a seasonal rise in the month than 
it is by any actual slackening of operations. But 
since the end of January there has developed a 
let-up in the pace of business activity. In the im- 
portant steel industry, for instance, the operating 
rate has fallen from around 82 per cent of capacity 
at the end of January to about 71 per cent for 
the current week, and just now new orders are 
coming in at a rate equivalent to somewhat less 
than 50 per cent of mill capacity. Thus some 
further recession in this closely watched series is 
indicated. Nevertheless, there are prospects of 
a sufficient volume of renewed buying (an instance 
being by the automobile manufacturers) to sus- 
tain the operating rate somewhere around the 60 
per cent level. 


ESPITE the deterioration in the business 

picture, and the prospect that it will con- 
tinue for another several weeks, at least, before 
activity again turns upward, the stock market has 
been remarkably steady. As measured by the 
familiar industrial price average, for more than 
three weeks stocks have moved in the narrow 
range of less than three points. During that time 
there has been an almost complete absence of 
encouraging business news. Some support has 
been afforded by the very gratifying fourth quar- 
ter earnings statements that have been appearing, 
but these of course reflect conditions that now 
are behind us, although they do afford something 
on which to base expectations for the current 


three-month period. For the shrinkage in busi- 
ness volumes from the October-December period 
to the current quarter—while significant—is not 
likely to be sufficient to pull profits down to any- 
where near year-ago levels. In other words, ag- 
gregate corporate earnings for this quarter prom- 
ise to show a very good gain over the results of 
the first quarter of 1939, and will adequately 
‘support the present level of stock prices. 


ROM the standpoint of the longer term busi- 

ness outlook, the current recession is not with- 
out its favorable side. Although there could well 
develop over a reasonable length of time a con- 
sumptive demand sufficient to require sustained 
industrial production at a rate of around 125-128 
on the FRB index, this could hardly be done 
within only four or five months (unless of course 
large European war orders were to pour in). 
Such a volume of demand has not yet appeared 
and the result was that the production-consump- 
tion relationship was thrown out of balance. Just 
now, we are witnessing a restoration of equilibri- 
um, and the fact that the correction is coming 
at such an early time holds considerable encour- 
agement for the opinion that this downturn will 
fall far short of signalling anything resembling 
a renewed recession of important proportions. 


HERE continues to be good basis for the 

expectation that the political trends of com- 
ing months will constitute one of the factors that 
will encourage a turn in trade activity. In the 
meantime, the better yielding stocks of sound 
grade continue to occupy an attractive position, 
and it is issues of this type that should comprise 
the bulk of the investor’s portfolio—Written 
February 8, Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 
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Gold: 


Latest official figures show this country’s gold 
holdings to total $17.6 billion—and actual hold- 
ings at the present time are probably in excess 
of $18 billion. Of this great hoard, nearly $10 
billion has been acquired since 1934. And the 
total amounts to three-fifths of the world’s mone- 
tary supply of the metal. The unprecedented flow 
of gold to the U. S. has given rise to fears that 
other nations might abandon the metal as a mone- 
tary mediuin, leaving the United States hold- 
ing the bag and then possessing just a commodity 
for which there would be comparatively little de- 
mand in international trade. Such fears seem 
groundless. In the first place, both the British 
Empire and Soviet Russia are large producers of 
gold and despite the difference in their political 
ideologies they would combine to resist any move 
that would greatly depreciate the value of this 
highly important article of export. Secondly, a 
small but powerful group of other countries still 
possess significant amounts of the metal—although 
they produce none—and these would not be likely 
to do anything to depreciate the value of their ex- 
isting holdings. .\s to what we should do about 
our hoard, increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the desirability of replacing the dollar on an 
interchangeable gold standard, again coining the 
metal and establishing a free gold market. Any 
such step would probably have some adverse effect 
on high grade bonds, but would directly benefit 
equities. (Details on page 3.) 


Retail Trade: 


Despite the very adverse weather conditions 
that have prevailed over so large a part of the 
country, recent retail sale figures continue to be 
quite encouraging. Department store sales still 
are running four per cent ahead of year-ago levels 
(gains elsewhere more than offsetting slumps in 
the South), and the leading mail order companies 
in January experienced record volumes.  Fur- 
thermore, the first dozen chain stores to report 
for last month show gains ranging as high as 
10 to 15 per cent for some companies. Because 
of the fixed and relatively high overhead that 
characterizes the merchandising field, such sales 
gains are usually translated into much more im- 
pressive increases in earnings results. Thus the 
industry is starting off its new fiscal year (which 
began February 1) in a manner quite satisfactory 
to stockholders. 
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Rail Equipment: 


The railway equipment industry started off the 
new year with orders continuing to come in at 
relatively satisfactory levels. Although demand 
for new freight cars dipped in the month below 
the peaks established in September and October, 
209 units nevertheless were ordered as against 
only three in January of 1939. Locomotive orders 
came to 28, against eight last year. Passenger 
cars, which have been accounting for only a small 
proportion of the total business in recent years, 
accounted for only five units. The latter half of 
last year brought a marked bulge in locomotive 
and freight car orders, and in view of the time 
required to build this equipment it is evident that 
the industry will experience comparatively good 
operating results for the current half year. At 
the present time, the rail equipment shares do not 
offer better-than-average attraction for new pur- 
chase; but prospects are such as to warrant re- 
tention of existing holdings. 


Paperboard: 


Production of paperboard, used largely in boxes 
and other containers, amounted to 4.88 million 
tons last year against 3.82 million tons in 1938 
and 4.29 million tons in 1937, the previous peak 
year. In terms of rated capacity, however, opera- 
tions were not conducted at quite so high a rate 
as in 1937, since the industry’s facilities have been 
expanded since that time. It is believed that this 
expansion, much of which has been recorded in 
the last seven years, is now about at an end, and 
periods of disorganized prices such as that wit- 
nessed early last year may therefore be avoided 
in the future. Production is reported to amount to 
about 70 per cent of capacity, against a peak of 
84 per cent last October. New orders are com- 
ing in at about 65 per cent and backlogs are 
therefore declining. Some further recession may 
be witnessed over coming weeks, but it is not be- 
lieved that this development will be either exten- 
sive or prolonged. 


Oils: 


Crude oil producers in California and the Texas 
Gulf region have been worried for some time over 
efforts by the New Deal to establish a Federal 
claim to oil underlying submerged areas off the 
seacoast. This attitude has been based on in- 
volved legal distinctions between the territorial 
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jurisdiction of the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; the Navy Department claims that the 
oil involved is required by the latter for national 
defense. The situation has become more acute 
in the past several years due to technical advances 
in directional drilling. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee has just advised against any 
effort to press these claims, recommending that 
no funds be spent “‘in litigation based upon doubt- 
ful or at best theoretical construction “of law.” 
Another Congressional development with favor- 
able implications for the oil industry is the grow- 
ing opposition among Congressmen of both parties 
to the Cole bill providing for Federal regulation 
of the industry. A number of governors of oil 
producing states recently voiced their disapproval 
of this legislation before a special House inter- 
state commerce subcommittee. Offsetting these 
favorable factors is the continued growth in gaso- 
line stocks to a point in excess of the seasonal 
peak reached last year at the start of the active 
marketing season. These excessive inventories 
have been reflected in further weakness in gasoline 
prices. 


Rubbers: 


The introduction to this country of German- 
invented synthetic rubber seems at this stage to 
be more of academic interest than of any prac- 
tical effect on the operations of the tire and rub- 
ber companies. It is conceivable that in the event 
our supplies of the natural product were seri- 
ously curtailed, some practical use could be made 
of the artificial substitute. But under present 
conditions the cost of manufacture of artificial 
rubber (even under the new processes) is so very 
much higher than natural rubber that no signifi- 
cant amount of substitution is in sight. Of course, 
it may be possible to reduce those high costs dur- 
ing the years ahead; however, there is little rea- 
son for according synthetic rubber any weight in 
appraisal of the outlook for the shares in this 
group. Reasonably satisfactory earnings are in 


prospect for the current half year, with recent 
moves toward higher selling prices especially en- 
couraging from a profit standpoint. 


Profits Available: 


Champion Paper debenture 434s of 1950 have 
recently been selling at 105, the price at which the 
issue is callable. Although there are no indica- 
tions of an early redemption of the issue, it is 
unlikely that its price will rise very much above 
current levels. Originally recommended at 100, 
there now exists a five-point profit for those who 
purchased at that time, and those interested in 
securing this premimum appear warranted in do- 
ing so. Any funds so released may be reinvested 
in one of the remaining issues in the same group. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Steel—Ingot production in January exceeded 5 mil-” 
lion tons for fourth successive month. 

Telephones—Instruments in service up 94,400 in 
January; largest gain since all-time record month, 
September, 1937, with 99,400. 

Paperboard—Output last year exceeded that of pre- 
vious peak year 1937 by 14 per cent. 

Air Transport—Revenue passenger miles flown in 
January 55 per cent greater than a year ago; 15 per 
cent seasonal drop from December smallest on record. 

Oil—House Appropriations Committee advises 
against attempt to establish a Federal claim to sub- 
merged oil lands: governors of oil producing states 
oppose Cole bill for Federal regulation of oil industry. 


Neutral Factors: 


Employment—Manufacturing enterprises employed 
5 per cent more persons in December than in same 
month of 1929 despite lower output; gain due to 
shorter work week. 

Automobiles—January sales highest for same month 
of any year except 1937, but due to rise in field stocks, 
February production expected to show extra-seasonal 
drop. 


Negative Factor: 


Refrigerators—General Electric and Westinghouse 
follow price cuts initiated by Nash-Kelvinator and 
previously met by Frigidaire division of General 
Motors. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities. This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the various other features which appear each week. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and 


principal : 


For Income: 


@Champion Paper deb. 434s, °50 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 90 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, ’°55 94 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s,’70 87 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, 84 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ’52 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47 84 


Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s,’52 100 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52. 111 


Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 112 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
conv. deb. 4s, “48............ 


@— Dropped this week; see page III. 


Current Call 
Yield Price 
4.52% 105 
5.55 Not 
5.38 103% 
5.17 102% 
4.76 Not 
3.64% 106 
4.76 105% 
4.50 102% 
3.15 105 
2.68 102% 
3.74 101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 


ment purposes for income. 


Recent 


Price 


American Water Works $6cum. 98 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum. 96 
Safeway Stores 5% cum....... 107 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 94 
Walgreen Drug 444% cum.(w.w.) 94 


For Profit: 


Yield 
6.12% 
4.12 
4.67 
4.79 
4.79 


Call 
Price 
110 
107% 
110 
107 
107% 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
preciation are combined in these issues. 


Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(Ww. w.) 
Radio Corp., $3.50 lst cum.cony. 63 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 87 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.‘A’ 108 
Youngstown Sheet & T.54%4% cum. 86 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 
not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those 


of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- _Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — ings — 

STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Amer, 69 $3.25 4.7% $3.32 .... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.7 eee a 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 40 2.50 62 2.62 $2.09 
Corn Products ......... 63 3.00 48 3.18 2.29 
First National Stores... 44 2.50 5.7 x3.38 b1.67 
General Foods ......... 47 2.25 48 2.50 2.28 
iste Savers. 42 2.60 6.2 2.81 2.32 


*—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c—Nine months. 
y—12 months ended November 30. 


March 31, 1939. 


5.35% 
5.56 
4.60 


6.48 
6.39 


481% 
100 
Not 
115 
105 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 108 $5.00 4.6% $6.09 $6.13 
Louisville G.& E. “A”.. 18 1.50 83 1.99 y2.40 
MacAndrews & Forbes 34 2.00 59 1.99 c¢1.68 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.00 6.6 1.79 ¢1.77 
National Distillers ..... 24 2.00 8.3 3.85 1.54 
Pacific Lighting........ 47 3.00 6.4 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products...... 77 49 5.10 4.15 
Union Pacific ......... 93 6.00 6.5 6.62 2.92 
x-—-Fiscal year ended 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 


are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. 


The issues listed in this 


group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. 


Naturally, the price 


changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 


issues. 


ing initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 
Recent dends ings —— 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 38 = $1.25 $1.44 c$1.49 
American Brake Shoe.. 41 1.25 1.03 c1.45 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 25 ... xD6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 34 0.60 0.91 c1.25 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 35 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 76 1.50 D0.70 5.75 
24 0.25 D008 b0.16 
Climax Molybdenum... 38 3.20 3.12 2.25 
Commercial Solvents... 14 c0.34 
Consol. Coppermines... 8 0.30 0.20 +c0.38 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 29 2.00 3.11 c3.92 
El Paso Natural Gas... 38 1.50 3.30 v4.02 


+—Before depletion. 
1939. y—12 months ended November 30. 
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t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. 


b—Six months. 
z—12 months ended September 30. 


Divi- 

Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1939 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 11 pts 
Kennecott Copper ..... 36 $2.00 
Lima Locomotive ...... 25 
McCrory Stores ...... 15 1.00 
Montgomery Ward .... 53 1.25 
National Gypsum ...... 11 0.25 
Nat. Malleable & Steel. 23 1.00 
Paraffine Companies... 42 2.25 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 22 1.00 
8 0.25 
Square D Company.... 31 1.75 
Timken Roller Bearing. 49 2.50 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investor’s inquiry department before mak- 


Annual 

— 

1938 1939 
D$3.11 c$1.19 
42.10 +b0.93 
D3.26 
1.48 21.67 
3.50 b1.84 
0.49 c0.80 
D2.87 c0.93 
$2.80 b1.91 
0.84 c1.02 
0.38 b0.12 
1.17 c1.64 
0.59 c2.03 


x--Fiscal year ended April 30, 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


ULLNESS persisted last week with prices moving 
within a very narrow range. Neither foreign nor 
domestic developments were of a nature to shake the 
market out of its lethargy; a rumor of a new peace 
overture by Hitler causing hardly a ripple on the trading 
surface. 


yg transactions in January set a 17-year low for 
that month. Sales were the smallest since last 
June, undoubtedly reflecting the general uncertainty over 
the intermediate term outlook. While traders are ex- 
tremely cautious with respect to prospects over the next 
several months, opinion regarding the longer term out- 
look for stock prices is bullish. 


EFLECTING the trading apathy of recent months 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange sold last 
week at $48,000, the lowest valuation recorded since 
1918. This in spite of the fact that there are approxi- 
mately four times as many shares of stock listed today 
as there were in 1918. Highest price ever paid for a 
Big Board membership was $625,000 in 1929. One 
trader holds that a little pump priming for Wall Street 
might not be amiss, and it should come before the pump 
drys up completely. 


FTER a lull of several months a number of new 
bond issues are scheduled for the near future. 
Present plans call for the issuance of some $300 million 
of financing, mostly for refunding purposes. One of the 
largest refunding operations ever attempted will be put 
in motion when Bethlehem Steel files with the SEC an 
issue of $102 millions. It is understood that the issue 
will carry a 3 per cent coupon rate. Proceeds will be 


utilized for redemption of outstanding 414s, due 1960, 
and 334s, due 1966. 


OOD packing equities have been in favor in recent 

market sessions as a result of the accumulating, evi- 
dence of profitable operations in the current fiscal year. 
Stocks of major canned vegetables were 22 per cent lower 
on January Ist than a year ago. This reduction, at a 
time when consumption trends have improved, export 
demand has increased and the prices of fresh vegetables 
have scored sharp gains, is a factor of no little earnings 
importance to canners. 


ITH exports last December showing a gratifying 

gain of 37 per cent over the same month of 1938, 
and 26 per cent over the previous month, some com- 
mentators are inclined to view this development as the 
beginning of a war export boom. But such a conclusion 
seems premature. The Allies are husbanding their re- 
sources and in their trade with raw material exporting 
countries—chiefly the South American republics—exer- 
cise substantial pressure to make these countries take 
manufactured goods in exchange. Our exports, there- 
fore, are likely to be determined by what we import and 
by the amount of gold and American securities the Allies 
are willing to part with. 


_ to a recent analysis, a group of 16 
of the largest investment trusts at the close of last 
year had half their common stock investment concen- 
trated in six industries. These were oil, metal, chemical, 
utility, retail and automotive. Among individual com- 
panies favored were Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
duPont and Union Carbide.—Written, February 7. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended February 6, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Continental Motors ......... 160,400 4 4% + % 
77,100 245 24% 
Seaboard Air Line Ry....... 63,600 4 rr 
61,000 10% 10% + % 
“Studebaker Corporation ..... 56,500 10% a 
B’klyn.-Manhattan Transit .. 49,100 1414 17 +2% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...... 43,000 1854 20% +2% 
United Corporation ........ 36,600 2% 2% + 
34,700 57% 58% +% 
‘General Motors ...........-. 28,300 52% 53% +% 


Shares -Price— Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Standard Brands ........... 28,200 7 7% +% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San.. 25,200 9% oY, — % 
Radio Corp. of America..... 23,600 5% 5% —% 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 23,300 32% 32% +% 
Int'l. Paper & Power $5 pf... 22,700 5334 573% 
Consolidated Edison ........ 21,900 31% 32% +% 
Reoublic Steel 21,800 1914 19% + % 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 21,800 11% 11% —%\% 
19,600 85% 9 + % 
Bendix Aviation ............ 19,400 30% 3034 +% 
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American Investment Company of Illinois 


Earnings and Price Range (AMT) 
Data revised to February 7, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware as successor to a —_ 
a number of finance companies formed be- 20 PRICE RANSE oO 
tween 1917 and 1923. Office: 1112 Ambas- 
sador Building, St. Louis, Mo. Annual 10 
meeting: On or before first Monday in June. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 
80, 000 shs 
+Preferred stock $2 cum. (no par) 91,727 shs 1932 '33 °35 ‘38 1939 
Common stock (no par).......... 313,294 shs 


Be *Redeemable at $53 a share to June 30, 1940 and sliding scale thereafter. Con- 
vertible at rate cf 1 common for every $40 par value of preferred. tRedeemable at 
$27.50 a share. 

Business: Through its subsidiaries, company is engaged 
in the small loan business under the laws and regulations of 
the states in which they operate. Average unexpired life of 
loans contracted usually runs from 7 to 9 months. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Calculation of working 
capital on the usual basis is not feasible as company normally 
borrows a large part of working funds from banks. Book 
value of common $9.40 a share on December 31, 1938. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Regular payments on vari- 
ous issues of preferred and common since 1931. 

Outlook: The small loan business, though apparently in a 
secular upward trend, has become highly competitive because 
ef entrance of commercial banks into this field. Resultant 
trend toward lower charges makes for smaller earnings gains 
compared with volume. 

Comment: The common stock’s outstanding characteristic 
is found in its standing as a satisfactory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six months ended: June 30 31 Year’s =" Dividends *Price Range 
$0.96 $1. 16 2.10 38%—20 
Sea 0.87 1.12 1.99 1.70 26 —20 
1.52 2.10 42 —27 


*1936 to 1939 St. Louis Stock Exchange; 1940, New York Stock Exchange. 7Not 
available. tPayable, March 1, 1940. §To February 7, 1940. 


The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 
ornings and Price Range (CLE) 


= 
40| RANW 
Data revised to February 7, 1940 eg edt 
Incorporated: 1919, Ohio. Office: 880 East 
72nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meet- 10 = 
ing: First Monday in April. Number of 0 


stockholders (December 31, 1937): 1,366. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 321,920 “4 


CARNED PER SHARE 


0 
193° °33 “35 “36 “37 ‘38 1999 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of graphited 
bronze bushings, bimetal bushings, washers and lined bearings 
used primarily by the automobile industry. A small portion 
of the company’s output is absorbed by Diesel engine and 
electrical equipment companies. Customers include Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors and International Harvester. 

Management: Officials with company an average of 20 years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
September 30, 1939, $3.1 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of stock: $14.20 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Has paid dividends in all recent 
years in varying amounts. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Changes in the level of new automobile output 
is the principal earnings determinant. However, the increas- 
ing importance of automotive replacement business may result 
in a greater degree of earnings stability in the future. 

Comment: While representing a strongly situated unit in the 
auto parts field, the nature of the industry makes the stock 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yea 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends one Range 
$1.70 $1.21 0.32 $0.72 3.95 1.00 27% 

0.99 1.12 0.79 1.15 73.85 2.50 47 42—33 
1.85 1.97 1.25 DO0.10 74.67 2.80 
D0.21 0.22 0.35 0.61 0.96 1.0 304%—15% 
1.16 0.86 1.42 2.50 39 —20% 


*Not available. After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 


Chile Copper Company 


souarnings and Price Range (CHL) 


80 PRICE RANGE 
Data revised to February 7, 1940 4 


Incorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: 25 20 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: fo O 


Fourth Tuesday in May. 
$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
$12,000,000 

Capital stock ($25 par)...... 4,415,503 shs $2 

1932 "36 37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Most important producing subsidiary of Anacon- 
da Copper Mining Co., which owns 98.5% of the company’s 
stock. Through a subsidiary owns the largest known deposits 
of copper, located in the province of Antofagasta, Chile. Pro- 
duction is conducted at low cost, and reserves are estimated 
to be sufficient for over 80 years’ capacity operations. 

Management: Identical with that of Anaconda. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as 
of December 31, 1938, $21.9 million; cash, $7.8 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of stock: $29.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Fair. Payments initiated in 1923; con- 
tinued since except for 1932-1934. 

Outlook: Company depends on European and other foreign 
markets. Some war orders have already been received; extent 
of further demand of this character is conjectural but could 
be substantial. 

Comment: Extreme minority status of the stock injects a 
considerable element of risk and makes the issue volatile. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Renee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 31 ‘Total Dividends Price 


> ere D0.08 None 21%— 6 
__ rere $1.05 $1.54 $1.36 $1.12 5.07 2.75 80 —36 
 e- 0.82 0.65 0.64 6.81 2.92 2.50 51 —25 
co 0.48 0.48 0.48 soe oe 2.50 4) —25 


*Before depletion. available. 


The Cuban-American Sugar Company 
Earnings and Price Range (CSU) 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 


Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as consoli- 20 = 

dation of five companies long established in 15 sae on 

sugar business. Office: 120 Wall Street, 10 

New York City. Annual meeting: Third 5 

Tuesday in January at Jersey City, N. J. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt $2 
(Real estate mortgages)...... $348,527 | 0 

*Preferred stock 7% cum. ASOT $2 
73,118 shs $4 

Common stock ($10 par)........ 981,500 shs 1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Non-redeemable. 

Business: A holding company engaged, through subsidiaries, 
in the cultivation of sugar cane and manufacture of raw and 
refined sugar. Refineries are located in Cuba and Louisiana. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1939, $11.8 million; cash, $797,446; U. S. Treasury bills, $2.9 
million. Working capital ratio: 11.8-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $23.40 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made uninterrupted- 
ly on preferred from 1910 to 1929 when suspended. Paid 
on account of accumulations: $18 in 1937, $2 in 1938 and $4 
in 1939; total arrears January 2, 1940, $51 per share. Nothing 
on common since 1929. 

Outlook: With sales volume limited by the U. S. quota sys- 
tem and governmental control in Cuba, the price of sugar is 
the most important earnings determinant. The European war 
~—-while it lasts—should have a supporting effect on world 
sugar prices. 

Comment: The preferred ranks as a business man’s specu- 
lation; the status of the common is beclouded by the large 
preferred accumulations, indicating possibility of recapital- 
ization. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
Yrs. ended Sept. 30: 1932 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share..D$2.61 D$1.01 D$0.84 $0. 3 $0.65 $0.74 D$0.77 $0.21 
Price Range: 
rig ended Dec. 31: 3% 1% 8% % 
8 14 14 64 13 
3% 1% 3% 5% 1% 3 3 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Market Trend 


SERIES of conflicting factors 

have combined since last Sep- 
tember 13, to make both speculators 
and investors cautious regarding the 
outlook for the market as regards 
the minor, intermediate or even 
major trends. The zig-zag pattern 
that is characteristic of secondary and 
major downswings is clearly outlined 
in the weekly and daily charts: three 
important tops all in line, and three 
important bottoms also approximately 
in line and also approximately parallel 
to the descending ceiling. The last 
bottom was made at 143.06 on Janu- 
ary 15. Since that time 21 business 
days have elapsed, with the industrial 
averages marking time within a two- 
point range. During this interval 
the volume has shown no decided 
tendency to increase in either direc- 
tion. This “line” is important and 
quite possibly is taking the place of 
a more extensive price correction. 
There are some indications that a 
break-out will occur in the near 
future. For one thing, the time in- 
terval since the September top to 
the present week is approximately the 
same as the lapse from the November, 
1938, top to the April, 1939, bottom. 
There are several technical reasons 
for believing that an important down- 
swing will not develop at this time: 
(1) The moving average trends con- 


tinue to point upward, with their 
relationship to price ranges already 
established in February somewhat 
encouraging. (2) Strong support is 
indicated in the 136-143 zone, be- 
cause of the cushion afforded by the 
upswings of January and February, 
1938, and June and August, 1939. 
(3) The “break-away gap” between 
140 and 144 made in September, 
1939. Note that the sharp downward 
swing from November, 1938, to 
April, 1939, terminated at 120—with- 
out filling the June, 1938, break-away 
gap between 113 and 119. (4) There 
are no signs of pressing liquidation. 
Volume has declined from approxi- 
mately 6 million shares on Septem- 
ber 5 last to below half a million. 
This drying up of volume on the 
correction is broadly reminiscent of 
the lack of general interest and sold- 
out condition that prevailed in May 
and June, 1938—just before a rise of 
over 30 points in the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial average. 

The channel for the next upward 
swing is not yet clearly outlined. 
Normally, however, caution should 
be maintained and a reappraisal made 
if and when the market recovers to 
the vicinity of the line connecting the 
three immediately previous tops (vis- 
ible weekly charts) —Written Feb- 
ruary 7; W. Brian Watson. 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed 
chart blanks. They are particu- 
larly adaptable for the simpli- 
fied plotting of daily stock 
market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8' by 11 inches, 
sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheéts 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 
136 Liberty St., New York City 


BArcay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


Make Your Own Charts| 
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Monthly Range of Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
Moving Average Trends—Time Sequences 


200 — 9 —15— 21— 2733 — 45 200 
: Mar. 10, From 1937 high 
Figures indicate ‘ | | | 

180 number of months From 1938 high hoes 

from Cyclical Phases 1 7 1319 2 
160 160 
140 140 

PRICE RANGE 
120 {- | | iE 120 
|. MOVING | | 

80 Mar. 3 80 
60 

40.56 
Jul. 8 From 1932 lowy ; 

40 5— 7——23 — 29 ——35 —41—47——53—_ 59 —65 1-77-83 89 — 95 —101 40 

20 192970, 51 57 63 69 81 87 93 105 111 117 123 129 135 

1931: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 : 


Nore: The Eight-Months’ Moving Average Trends afford a mathematical test of 
direction of the major and intermediate trends. 


New Capital 


for your 
business 
Our broad financial 
contacts and experi- 
ence in corporate 
financing may be ot 
value to you. 
We invite inquiries from 


established firms or 
corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS 


& CO. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


of investments demands the organized 
knowledge of investment analysts. Send 
in a list of your securities for our up-to- 
date analysis. Write Dept. K 


& Giapman 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Bond Market Digest 


LTHOUGH the total volume of 
transactions continued excep- 
tionally small, the general aspect of 
extreme dullness was relieved by a 
better tone in the speculative divisions 
and a few instances of increased turn- 
over and wide price changes. Vari- 
ous B. & O. bonds, Postal Telegraph 
5s and Porto Rican American To- 
bacco 6s were among the more promi- 
nent in the receivership group. New 
York tractions quieted down after ad- 
vancing to new highs. An irregularly 
lower tendency was evident in high 
grade obligations. 


Bethlehem Steel Financing 

Following up with unexpected 
speed the recent hint of President 
Grace, Bethlehem Steel is advancing 
toward early consummation of the 
proposed refinancing of its 4%%s, 
1960, and 334s, 1966. Both issues 
are callable at 105 on short notice. 
A registration statement covering an 
issue of approximately $102 million 
refunding bonds will be filed shortly, 
according to present plans, which 
would prepare the way for an offer- 
ing in March. The new financing 
may take the form of a combination 
of long term bonds and serial notes. 
At all events, a substantial saving of 
interest on the large amount of capi- 
tal involved seems assured. The 
outstanding 414s, which were selling 
around 108 not long ago, declined to 
a level fractionally above 106 last 
week. 

The recently announced retirement 
of the company’s 5 per cent preferred 
stock and the new bond refunding 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
95 


65 1939 - 


557 


193233 ‘34 '35 ‘37 '38 '39\Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
1940 


program will presumably complete 
the company’s program of simplifica- 
tion of the capital structure which 
has been progressing over a long 
period of years, unless market con- 
ditions should become favorable to 
the retirement of the convertible 3%s. 
The remaining high cost capital is 
represented by the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and the purchase money 
6s, due in 1998. Both are non- 
callable, and will probably remain 
outstanding indefinitely. However, 
it is conceivable that the long term 
6s might be eliminated by the em- 
ployment of expedients similar to 
those used by U. S. Steel in retiring 
its 5 per cent bonds issued in 1901. 
The latter company bought in most 
of these bonds at substantial premi- 
ums by negotiation and open market 
purchase, and when the issue had 
been reduced to a nominal amount, 
obtained a release of the collateral 
by depositing funds equal to the 
remaining principal plus a_ large 
premium. 


New Issues Scheduled 


AMONG the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 

Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the follow- 
ing compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inas- 
much as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Date 
Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 
Autocar Company 121,097 shs. 10¢c par common Allen & Co.; 
Bond & Goodwin Feb. 13 
Panama, Republic of.............. $11,313,500 ext. 314s, 1994, & Glore, Forgan; 
4,000,000 ext. .... 1972 Hornblower & Weeks Feb, 13 


Southwestern Gas & Electric....$16,000,000 Ist 3%s, 


1970, & Bonbright; Harriman 


75,000 shs. $100 par 5% pfd. Ripley & Co. Feb. 13 

Pan American Airways........... 525,391 shs. $5 par capital G. M.-P. Murphy; 
Lehman Bros. Feb. 13 
Investors Mutual, Inc............. 1,000,000 shs. Class A Investor’s Syndicate Feb. 13 


N. Y. Tractions 

Further developments in the New 
York traction situation indicate that 
satisfactory progress is being made 
toward completion of the technical 
details leading to unification. The 
Federal Court fixed the upset price 
for the I.R.T. properties at a total 
of $56 million, including $6 million 
for unmortgaged assets. Since the 
company has $152 million first and 
refunding mortgage bonds outstand- 
ing, including those pledged as col- 
lateral for the secured 7 per cent 
notes, it appears that holders of the 
unsecured 6s and common stock will 
have no recourse, after the judicial 
sale, other than acceptance of the 
terms offered under the City’s pur- 
chase plan. Furthermore, non-assent- 
ing holders of the secured obligations 
would recover considerably less by 
taking their share of the judicial sale 
price than by accepting the unifica- 
tion program terms. 

The B.-M.T. situation is different, 
since this company is not in the 
courts, and the non-assenting bond- 
holders appear to be in a stronger 
position. Although it had previously 
been stated that the January 31 time 
limit on deposits was final, a further 
extension has been made to February 
14. Furthermore, the publication of 
an invitation to non-assenting holders 
of B.-M.T. direct and underlying ob- 
ligations and preferred stock to offer 
tenders to the Office of the Comp- 
troller shows that the city officials 
are anxious to carry through the 
B.-M.T. purchase and possibly also 
the acquisition of the B.Q.T. prop- 
erties, although the latter are not es- 
sential to rapid transit unification. 
Through the tender method, the 
municipality evidently expects to ac- 
quire, for not more than $10 million 
cash, enough of the B.-M.T. bonds 
and preferred stock to bring the ratios 
up to the required 90 per cent mini- 
mum. At last reports, 83.4 per cent 
of the rapid transit collateral bonds, 
85.6 per cent of the preferred stock, 
and smaller percentages of the under- 
lying elevated bonds had been de- 
posited. 


Trust Indenture Act 

The first statement under the Trust 
Indenture Act has been filed with the 
SEC by the Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh for the proposed new 
bond issue of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany. The Cole-Barkley trust in- 
denture measure, which became effec- 
tive February 5, establishes standards 
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governing the formulation of inden- | 
tures, provides for full disclosure of | 
indenture terms and the activities of 
trustees, and sets up qualifications for 
trustees intended to assure security 
holders the advantages of independent 
and effective trusteeship. Henceforth, 
no registration under the Securities 
Act of any security to be issued under 
a trust indenture will be permitted to 
become effective unless the indenture 
conforms with the statutory require- 
ments of the law. The SEC will ad- 
minister the Trust Indenture Act, 
and will have the duty of determining 
whether trustees are properly quali- 
fied and indenture terms so framed 
as to fulfill the new legal require- 
ments. Under ordinary circumstances, 
both the registration statement under 
the Securities Act and the qualifica- 
tion statements of trustees will be de- 
clared effective at the same time. Both 
require a 20-day waiting period. 
The Trust Indenture Act further 
complicates the machinery for new 
security issues, and it has been criti- 
cized as an additional deterrent to 
capital financing. However, it has 
definite merits from the investor’s 
viewpoint. Indentures have all too 
frequently been drawn up in such a 
manner as to give more protection to 
the debtor’s interests than to those of 
the bondholder, and some trustees 
have been somewhat remiss in the 
performance of functions which, if 
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fully exercised, would serve to pro- 
tect the investor. If the legislation 
accomplishes its aims of obtaining 
fuller disclosure of pertinent informa- 
tion, real safeguards for investors’ in- 
terests in drafting of trust indentures, 
and higher standards of trusteeship, 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
American Toll See Co., ist 
serial 1945......... Entire Feb. 2,’40 
Animal Trap Co., of America 
Inc. 5s, 194 Entire Mar. 1,’40 
Central States Co. 
ref. & B 5%s, 
Entire Mar. 1,’40 
cieveland Railway Co. lst A 
$125,000 Mar. 1,’40 
one ia. A.) Company serial 
Ch, tO Entire Mar. 
Honokaa Sugar Co. Ltd 
Interstate Telephone Co. Ist 
Entire Mar. 4,’40 
Prestwould Corp. 5s, 
North Carolina Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Durham coup. 
& regis. 3s, 1943 & 1946.. Entire Mar. 1,’40 
Peoples Light & Power Co. 
coll. lien A 6s, 1961...... 393,750 Mar. 16,’40 
Roanoke Medical Building 
Corp. (Roanoke, Va.) Ist 
(closed) 5%s, 1945........ 160,000 Feb. 15,’40 
oman Catholic Episcopal 
Corp. For the Diocese of 
Toronto in Canada _ Ist 
(closed) 4s, 1945 ....... 500,000 Apr. 1,'40 
Securities Acceptance Corp. 
Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Union Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Detroit jt. coup. & regis. 
5s, 1953, 1954, & 1955... Entire Mar. 1,°40 
Utica Gas & Electric Build- 
ing Ist 5s, 1956.......... 24,000 Feb. 1,°40 


its constructive results should far out- 
weigh its drawbacks. In addition to 
prohibition of any relations between 
the trustee and the issuer which might 
result in a conflict of interest between 
the trustee and the security holder, 
and regulation of the terms of in- 
dentures, its provisions include re- 
quirements of annual reports of ac- 
tivities by the trustees and the filing 
with the SEC of annual reports and 
other data by the obligor ; also prompt 
notice by the trustee to security hold- 
ers in the event of defaults. 


Boston & Maine Bonds 

The company is applying for listing 
of stamped bonds, evidencing assent 
to the debt readjustment plan, on the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. The plan applies to all bond 
maturities, including those falling in 
the current year. Interest is being 
paid on the Series Q bonds, which 
matured February 2, 1940, but prin- 
cipal payments are not being made. 
(The readjustment plan was dis- 
cussed on page 21, FW, January 17.) 
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New-Business 


War Baby Talk 


A big part in defensive warfare 
can be played by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany through the discovery that its 
““Koroseal” synthetic rubber has high- 
est resistance to penetration by mus- 
tard gas—not only will it serve in gas 
masks, but in gas-proofing auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and bomb-proof 
shelters. . . . The fact that it took al- 
most a year to build the first “Flying 
Fortress” of Boeing Aircraft was no 
criterion—the company’s Seattle plant 
is now turning out one of these 22- 
ton bombers every four days... . 
The importance of extremely high 
precision in the production of muni- 
tions has opened a new field for air- 
conditioning—Carrier and York Ice 
Machinery are among those prepared 
to furnish the equipment that will 
control temperature and humidity in 
arsenals. . . . A motor boat maker 
would not be thought of as a war 
beneficiary, but Gar Wood Industries 
may soon start turning out coastal 
patrol speedsters for the Canadian 
(overument — these are 40-footers 
that are capable of doing up to 40 
knots and would be used for aircraft 
salvage work. . . . Reports of a pick- 
up in European sales for Gillette and 
American Safety Razor are now ex- 
plained—those who sported beards 
found it impossible to wear gas-masks 
properly without shearing off their 
hirsute adornment. 


Office Equips 

The new typing stand built into the 
carrying cases of the portable type- 
writers of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
has come to serve several purposes 
—some owners are utilizing the stand 
(where the typewriter is not in use) 
as a luncheonette table, radio stand 
and portable bar. . . . The gift of five 
“Remington” portables to the Dionne 
Quintuplets brought about the de- 
velopment of the “Five-Purpose Edu- 
cational Keyboard” that writes in 
seven languages and has all charac- 
ters necessary to arithmetic and 
other school work—Remington Rand 
will next make this special model 
available to the public. . . . Ditto, Inc., 


-By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


has acquired the patents on a type of 
non-smudging carbon paper—a thin 
film of alkyl resin over the carbon 
side keeps the typists’ fingers and 
nails clean... . / special cashier’s 
chair, intended to thwart hold-ups, has 
been devised by Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing—a triple-locked, safety de- 
posit box is fitted in the seat and 
equipped with a slot for the money. 
... A new household cement that will 
mend everything but a broken heart 
will next be introduced by Carter’s 
Ink—made of cellulose plastic, it will 
be featured as waterproof. . . . The 
new slogan selected by L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters for their latest 
campaign is “New Freedom for Sec- 
retaries’’—which is exactly what the 
wives at home are against ? 


Digestibles 


It is expected that Coca-Cola and 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale will soon 
take a stand on the proposal for 
placing a Federal excise tax on soft 
drinks—the brewers and distillers are 
having their own private chuckle over 
the threat. . . . To keep the record 
straight, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
continued as the largest single im- 
porter of coffee during 1939—it is 
also interesting that General Foods 
stayed in second place, while Stand- 
ard Brands was fourth; Kroger 
Grocery, fifth; and Jewel Tea, 
seventh. . . . Maine spuds will find a 
new outlet now that part of the crop 
is to be canned—Maine State Pack- 


RITAIN’S Iron & Steel 
Control Ministry has 
) decided upon a series of 
“Scrap Weeks” to encourage 
the collection of junk on the 
highways and byways—all of 
which might turn up that 
lucky horse shoe that the 
government seems to need. 
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ing Company will first offer ‘shoe- 
string” potatoes in cans, ready to 
serve upon warming. .. . More and 
more companies are trying to find the 
means of preserving natural colors in 
foods—in the past week, American 
Can patented a process for assuring 
that the green in vegetables would be 
stabilized during canning, while 
American Cyanamid perfected a soap 
that when used on citrus fruits will 
heighten their coloring. . . . Now it 
can be told that the “ASCAAHA” is 
simply: the new Advisory Scientific 
Council of the American Animal 
Hospital Association—the council is 
granting “Seals of Approval” to se- 
lected dog food brands. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Standard Oil (N. J.) will soon be 
ready to produce “butadiene,” the or- 
ganic chemical from which Buna syn- 
thetic rubber is made—it is expected 
that several tire companies will be 
licensed under the process. ... R. H. 
Macy is preparing to invade the 
super-market field, but not as a retail 
merchandiser—its “‘Supermacy” line 
of drug products will be handled by 
the Union Premier Stores, a chain of 
67 super-markets. . . . Branching out 
from the automotive equipment field 
for the first time, Thermoid Company 
will try its hand at hcuse furnishings 
—the first product will be a line of 
tufted throw rugs, rubber-backed by a 
special process to prevent slipping. ... 
To identify itself more closely with 
the airplane industry which it serves, 
Thompson Products has chosen a 
calendar—illustrated with twelve full 
color paintings by Charles H. Hub- 
bell, it is said to be the most unique 
and expensive calendar ever devised 
by an industrial company. ... A 
combination theatre-bus ticket is be- 
ing tested by Paramount Pictures 
on one of its circuits—an arrange- 
ment with the bus company has made 
it possible to sell a ticket at the regu- 
lar theatre admission price that in- 
cludes a free round-trip ride.... 
Harper & Brothers will apply the 
“trade-in” idea to books for the first 
time—any owner of John Gunther’s 
first book on “Inside Asia” will re- 
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ceive a 50-cent allowance if this book 
is exchanged for the new edition of 
the same topic. 


Christenings 


The first improvement on tooth- | 


picks in years will be “Stim-U-Dents,”” 
a new tropical wood pick, which are 
antiseptic-treated and packed like 
bookmatches. . . . The new double-file 
fastener, developed by Remington 
Rand for clamping more sheets in a 
single folder, will be called “Twin- 
pakt.” .. . Gabriel Company will use 
“Master” to qualify its improved 
series of airplane-type shock ab- 
sorbers. . . . “Snow-Bird Twosome”’ 
will describe the new combination 
skin lotion of Lehn & Fink; one 
preparation for use before skiing, and 
the other for after skiing. . . . The 
tradename ‘‘Nods” has been adopted 
by Prop-Pillo Company for a new 
kind of eardrum-mufflers, made from 
soft latex rubber. . . . Next in all- 
purpose kitchen cleaners, introduced 
by American Laboratories, is called 
“Jack Rabbit” because it will “Whisk 
Dirt Away,” according to the slogan. 


Inaugurates 
Pep Meetings 


REAL innovation has been intro- 
duced by General Mills, Inc., 
one of our important and aggressive 
corporations. Its enterprising manage- 
ment, realizing how important it is 
to cultivate the good will of the share- 
holders, has inaugurated a series of 
meetings in different sections of the 
country to which stockholders resid- 
ing in these vicinities are cordially 
invited, and such have been well at- 
tended. They are told all about the 
business in which they are partners, 
and questions are invited which are 
freely and frankly answered. 

No better way can be found to in- 
spire shareholders with the highest 
degree of confidence in their enter- 
prises than through such pep meet- 
ings where they can meet their execu- 
tives face-to-face and judge their 
capabilities. One great advantage in 
these face-to-face conversations is 
that it makes the stockholders more 
than indifferent investors who are 
easily swayed by rumors circulated 
by speculators. When they realize 
that the business is well conducted, 
they are less prone to sell out their 
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HE security markets have been dragging through an in- 
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interest and this has a tendency to 
create greater market stability for the 
securities of such enterprising cor- 
porations. General Mills has given a 
good example of how to build up good 
will. It could be more generally 
copied by other companies whose roll 
of stockholders is large enough to 
warrant it. 


Uncle Sam: Hoarder 


Concluded from page 4 


who have voiced fears as to what fate 
might be in store for our controlled 
dollar. 

True, there might be some indi- 
vidual hoarding of gold, but, after all, 
history is replete with examples to 
show that a moderate degree of gold- 
hoarding is a buttress against trouble 
in critical times. Note, for example, 
the action of French peasants after 
the Franco-Prussian war who dug 
gold coins out of their socks to pay 
the billion-franc German indemnity. 
Furthermore, it seems just as logical 
to permit a sprinkling of individual 
Americans to hoard gold as it is to 
let Washington do the job for us. In 
other words, why not trust the citi- 
zenry with their own gold? 

Certainly, we are in a safe enough 
position to take the step. Against 
our $17.6 billion of gold supply we 
have outstanding $7 billion of paper 
currency. Putting gold back of 
paper, dollar for dollar, would still 
leave some $10 billion on tap, or more 
than 2% times our total 1934 hold- 
ings. 

Equally important is the second 
phase of the Aldrich recommendation, 
namely, the creation of a free gold 
market. The effect would be to give 
the world a “firm and certain base- 
line” against which the nations of the 
world could value their own cur- 
rencies. That, in turn, would give 
the American dollar a prestige long 
held alone by the British pound ster- 
ling. This country, by seizing its 
opportunity now to establish a firm 
international monetary unit, could 
push the dollar above the pound for 
such a purpose. That would place 
the United States in the enviable rdle 
of being the leading World Banker, 
a role that England has fought hard 
to preserve and has succeeded in 
doing over the past three centuries 
except for a fleeting decade or two 
when we tried our hand at it—but 
muffed the golden opportunity pre- 
sented. 


A Third Term? 


Concluded from page 6 


taken seriously. Many well informed 
observers believe that it was merely 
advanced as a rallying point for those 
elements within the party that are op- 
posed to a third term. The President 
has a warm personal regard for Rob- 
ert Jackson, the new Attorney Gen- 
eral, and undoubtedly would like to 
see him on the next ticket, probably 
as a vice-presidential candidate, but 
experienced observers believe that it 
is extremely doubtful whether in the 
short time remaining before the con- 
vention, a sufficient public build-up 
for the new Attorney General could 
be made to win him the nomination. 
There is also considerable doubt that 
Postmaster General Farley would 
consent to run a third term campaign. 
If he did yield to the persuasive pow- 
er of the President, the chances are 
strongly that he would not enter the 
Cabinet but would enter private busi- 
ness to which he has been casting a 
longing eye because of his depleted 
personal fortune as a result of many 
years of public life. 


If President Roosevelt doesn’t run, 
and Secretary Hull is eliminated, 
there is considerable speculation as 
to whether the President would sup- 
port Senator Wheeler, because of the 
latter’s leadership in the fight against 
the enlargement of the Supreme 
Court. The President does not easily 
forget those who oppose him on a 
major issue, but the fact that the 
President has obtained his objective 
in having a majority of the court of 
his own choosing, through the deaths 
and resignations that have occurred 
in the court since the President’s de- 
feat on the court bill, may have soft- 
ened his feelings. On the other hand, 


. Are You Going South? 
Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
that the change is to become 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being 
received and the new address 
at which you wish to receive 
copies. Address: Circulation 
Manager, Financial World, 21 
West Street, New York City. 


the close association between Senator 
Wheeler and John L. Lewis, may 
prove an insurmountable handicap. 
Senate opposition to thé third term 
is reported to have dwindled consid- 
erably in the last few months. Sen- 
ators George, Byrd and Tydings are 
still reported to be unalterably op- 
posed to a third term but whether 
any or all of them will actually fol- 
low Al Smith’s example and “take 
a walk” in the event that the Presi- 
dent is renominated is problemati- 
cal. Senator Herring of Iowa has 
finally been won over to the third 
term camp. Senator Gillette, who 
came out against the third term sev- 
eral months ago, has been strangely 
silent in recent weeks. Senator Pat 
Harrison is reported to have told his 
friends that he is still opposed in prin- 
ciple to a third term but whether he 
actually would take the floor of the 
convention to fight the proposal is 
doubtful. Office holders under the 
New Deal are reported to be bring- 
ing considerable pressure to bear 
upon their party leaders to support 
Roosevelt on the fear that in many 
cases they cannot win without him. 
Heads of some of the New Deal 
agencies in Washington, realizing 
perhaps that their jobs are at stake, 
are also reported to be working fever- 
ishly for a third term nomination. 


Commodity Trends 


Continued from page 8 


of the last great European war will 
be continued. But what about the 
later phases of the commodity mar- 
kets in wartime, which were so spec- 
tacular in 1916 and succeeding years? 
Early similarities in the market pat- 
terns do not, of course, necessarily in- 
dicate that any close counterpart of 
the commodity boom of 1916-1920 
will follow. Many reasons have been 
advanced to support the opinion that 
no major commodity boom will de- 
velop in the present war. The bel- 
ligerent nations built up large stocks 
of basic materials before hostilities 
started. England and France are 
guarding against the price raising ef- 
fects of competitive purchases; their 
buying activities are closely coordi- 
nated. Rationing orders and other 
means for curtailing civilian consump- 
tion were put into effect soon after 
the beginning of this war, and are 
being extended. The Allies are con- 
fining their purchases as far as pos- 
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sible to empire sources and a number 
of relatively small neutrals which are 
regarded as potential combatants. 
Furthermore, the world’s productive 
capacity of most raw materials—hides 
and wool are the chief exceptions— 
has grown very rapidiy in the last 20 
years, resulting in the accumulation of 
large surplus stocks of some of the 
more important commodities. 

All of these factors, and particu- 
larly the last mentioned, undoubtedly 
tend to minimize the probability of a 
runaway commodity market. It is 
quite possible that nothing com- 
parable in extent to the boom of 
1916-1920 would materialize even if 
the war should last three years or 
more. But a long war could not fail 
ultimately to bring about an important 
rise in the general price level, which 
would spread to this country despite 
all efforts of the political managers 
to keep prices down. The longer the 
duration of the war, the greater the 
efficacy of the inflationary forces 
which follow in its wake. The proba- 
bility that the major changes in sup- 
ply-demand factors which have occur- 
red since 1915 would limit a war 
commodity boom to a considerably 
smaller scope than that of the infla- 
tion of 20 to 25 years ago will be con- 
ceded, although there are monetary 
and credit factors which seem to be 
working in the other direction. 
Nevertheless, a price rise amounting 
to only a fraction of that which began 
late in 1915 would have far reaching 
effects upon American business and 
the security markets. 


New Books 


Continued from page 2 


ities are naturally difficult to accept 
as a dependable guide to the invest- 
ment of funds, as long as their cause 
is not understood. For this reason 
the author observes similar manifes- 
tations in rainfall, barometric pres- 
sure and solar changes. All life is 
said to depend upon the amount of 
heat, light and energy radiated from 
the sun and upon the relationship of 
this solar force to atmospheric con- 
ditions. Necessarily these two vital 
forces are affected by conditions in 
the sun itself. Thus, sun spot cycles 
are offered as the cause of great tidal 
changes in mass psychology and eco- 
nomic conditions. Through more 
comprehensive and accurate measure- 
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The Financial World Book Shop can supply any business or financial book or 
chart published—Also we undertake to find used, out-of-print books if you set 
a price limit—We are always ready to suggest books on any phase of business, 
investment or speculation to meet individual requirements—An “FW Book 
Shop Bulletin" will be issued monthly during 1940 and mailed regularly to 
active book buyers who buy three or more books during the year—Bulletin 
No. 1, describing books on security investment will be sent to anyone on request. 


Books Every Investor Can Use Profitably 


SECURITY RATINGS and DATA 
BOOKS — FINANCIAL WORLD sub- 
scribers receive and are therefore famil- 
iar with our monthly “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS,” containing essential 
facts and figures on 1600 listed stocks. 
For other stock and bond guides refer 
to our free FINANCIAL WORLD BUL- 
LETIN No. 1, describing BOOKS ON 
SECURITY INVESTMENT. 
INVESTORS SHOULD LOOK BE- 
YOND CORPORATION REPORTS— 
Our FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK 
SHOP BULLETIN No. 1 describes 
these four books planned to help the 
investor to understand the real sig- 
nificance of any corporation’s Balance 
Sheet or Income Account: 
“SECURITY ANALYSIS” (1934), by 
Graham & Dodd, 725 pages, $5.00; 
“INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS” (1937), by Graham & 
Meredith, 122 pages, $1.00; “AN OUT- 
LINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS” 
(1936), by Lucien Fowler, 84 pages, paper 
cover, $1.00; “What the Figures Mean” 
(1935 revised edition), by Spencer B. 
Meredith, 74 pages, $1.00. For additional 
books on reading and _ interpreting 


corporation reports, see FINANCIAL 
WORLD BOOK SHOP BOOK BUL- 
LETIN No. 2, ready next week. 

NEW FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 
—To bring the latest October 15 
Factograph Manual up-to-date a special 
Supplement will be off the press the 
first week in February. It will contain 
188 Stock Factographs reprinted from 
Financial World from Oct. 18, 1939, to 
Jan. 31, 1940, inclusive. Fully indexed, 
paper cover, 50 cents. This new Facto- 
graph Supplement will be sent FREE 
with all $3.85 orders for the complete 
Factograph Manual—latest edition, Oct. 
15, 1939—contains 1100 regular Facto- 
graphs reprinted from Financial World 
from April 13, 1938, to October 11, 1939, 
also 500 condensed Factographs which 
did not appear in Financial World, or 
1600 Factographs in all. Adding the 188 
Factographs in the Supplement now 
brings you 1788 Factographs for $3.85. 
The Feb. 1 Factographs Supplement will 
also be sent FREE to all present Facto- 
graph subscribers and all new subscribers 
sending $7.50 im advance for four con- 
secutive Factograph Manuals, issued every 
4 to 5 months. 


Check List of Timely Books 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of 
your stocks and bonds, bought and sold, 
dividends, interest, other income, tax de- 
ductions, mortgages, all personal assets, 
liabilities, etc., use standardized forms, 
furnished in loose-leaf binders. We sug- 
gest one of the following: 

“MI REFERENCE,” 100 ruled forms, 
5%x8% inches, in Keratol Loose-leaf 
Binder — $5.00 edition for $4.50; or 
Deluxe $10.00 edition, with 200 ruled 
forms in limp leather binder, for $8.50. 
“MY FINANCES,” 78 ruled forms, 5% x 
8% inches, in Keratol Loose-leaf Binder, 
$4.25; Deluxe leather edition, $5.75. 

If you prefer a Record Book devoted 
exclusively to securities, then consider 
“SMITH’S STOCK INVESTMENT 
RECORD BOOK” which was prepared 
by a seasoned market investor for his 
own use because he was unable to find 
just what he wanted. Smith’s Record 
Book has 125 ruled forms, 6x 9% inches, 
in genuine Leather Loose-leaf Binder— 
price $6.00. 

GIFT SUGGESTION—Any name 
stamped in gold on cover of above per- 
sonal record books, 50c. extra. Jf im 
doubt, ask for free sample ruled forms 
from various personal record books above. 


SAVE YOUR FINANCIAL WORLDS 
FOR FURTHER REFERENCE — \Ve 
can supply an attractive Loose-leaf 
Binder, to hold 26 issues of Financial 
World, for future reference, at $2.50; 
2 binders (to hold 52 issues) for $4.75. 


CAN YOU SAVE ON YOUR INCOME 
TAX RETURN FOR 1939?—To reduce 
irritation, save time and perhaps money 
in making your 1939 Income Tax Re- 
turn, get “YOUR INCOME TAX”— 
How to Keep It Down, revised edition 
for 1940, by J. K. Lasser. Tells every 
allowable deduction. Completely indexed 
to answer any income tax question 
quickly. Paper cover—$1.00. 

GET MORE OUT OF YOUR FINAN- 
CIAL READING IN 1940—How? By 
using a dictionary of Wall Street. Often 
failure to understand the exact meaning 
of a single stock market word or ex- 
pression will cause one to miss the value 
of an important bit of information. For 
a brief but clear definition of about 
7,000 terms and expressions used in Wall 
Street and business, we suggest — 
“PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSI- 
NESS AND FINANCE” (1930 revised), 
601 pages, $1.59. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of Pe- Pay- 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Kate riod able 
Allis Chalmers Mfg...........2: 25¢ Q Mar. ” Mar. 11 Monroe Chemical pf. ...... 874%e Q Apr. 1 
Aluminum Goods Mfg......... 20c Apr. Mar. 16 $1 Q Mar. 1 
Aluminum, Ltd., pf......... $1.50 Q Mar. t Feb. 14 Muskegon Motor Spec. Co. A..50c Q Mar. 1 
Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc..50¢ .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 Nashawena Mills ........... 25c .. Feb. 15 
Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc..50c .. June 30 June 15 National Container (Del.) ...20c .. Mar. 15 
Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc..50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 National Union Fire Ins..... $1.50 .. Feb. 19 
Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc..50c .. Dec. 31 Dee. 15 Neisner ed eee 25e Q Mar. 15 
Aluminum Man., Inc., 7% pt.$1.75 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 ss 
Aluminum Man., Inc., 7% vie $1.75 .. June 30 June 15 Nineteen Hundred Cor. *“‘B’’.12%c .. Feb. 15 
Am. Asphalt Roofing pf....$1. Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
$1 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 50ec Q Aug. 15 
Amer. Investment (Ill.)........ 60e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 _Do 
Amer. Metal Co...............23¢ .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Nonquitt Mills .............000 .. Feb. 15 

DE. cibebusvanesaevese $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Northam Warren pf. ....... 75c Q Mar. 1 

“—. RD \costakesenen $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Nova Scotia Li. & Pr. pf...$1.50 Q Mar. 1 

1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Oceanic Oil Co................2¢ .. Feb. 24 
Areher- Daniels-Midland ...... 5c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 Omar, inc. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Mar. 30 
Artloom Corp. 7% pf.......-- $1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 OQnomea Sugar Co. .......... l0c M_ Feb. 20 
.. Mar. 11- Feb, 2 Parke Davis & Co. ........ 40c .. Mar. 30 
Bigelow-Sanford .............. 1 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 13 Pender (D.) Grocery A...... eae Q Mar. 1 

a ge = ee .25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Pfaulder Co. 6% pf........ $1. 50 Q Mar. 1 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco .. Feb. 15 Feb. 10 25c .. Mar. 8 
ee Sears 30c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Photo Engrav. & Electrotypers, 
Q Feb. 1 Ltd. 50c .. Mar. 1 
25e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Pillsbury Flour Mills......... 40¢ Q Mar. 1 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 lie Q Mar. 1 
Brown Shoe Co. .............- 30e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Plymouth Oil ................35¢ Q Mar. 30 
Canada Starch, Ltd., ; S Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Provincial Transport ......... 20c .. Feb. 15 
Canada Vinegars Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Powdrell & Alexander ........ 10e .. Mar. 15 
Canfield Oil Co.. 1 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 Purity Bakeries ............ .. Mar. 1 

Do 6% pf. Q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 Quaker State Oil Refining....25¢ .. Mar. 1 
Carman & Co. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Reeves Inc. (D)............ 12%e , 15 
Casco Products seer .. Feb. 21 Feb. 16 Republic Natural Gas.......20c . 25 
Central Railway Signal pf. A..$1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Rep. Pet. Co. 5%% pf. A..684 . 15 
l%e .. Feb. 6 Dec. 30 5 15 
Columbia Brewing Co. ........ 30¢c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 8 Risdon Manufacturing Co . 15 
lc .. Feb. 28 Feb. 15 1 
Congoleum-Nairn .............25¢ Q Mar. 15, Mar. 1 (H.) 1 
Cons. Cement Corp. Class A..$1 .. Mar. 30 Feb. 20 | 
Cons. Laundries pf......... $1.87% Q May 1 Apr. 15 Safety Car Ht. & Ltg. .$ ae 
Cook Paint & Varnish........ lsc Q Mar. 1 Feb, 10 St. Joseph Lead.............. 2: . 20 

bases $1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 | San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd...20e .. Feb. 15 
Copperweld Steel ............- 20c Mar.10 Mar. 1 Mar. 11 
Copperweld Steel pf.......... 62%c Q Mar. 10 Mar. 1 Seaboard Oil (Del.) .......... 25e Q Mar. 15 
Creameries of Am. pf....... Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 10 $1 .. Feb. 26 
Crown, Cork & Seal pf.......! 5 56%4c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 Skelly Oil pf. ............. $1.50 Q May 1 
. 25 15 Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 25e .. Mar. 15 
Crum & Forster Ins. Shares ic Mar. 25 

. 19 Do pf. ....... lie Q Apr. 1 

$1.75 Southington Hardware ....... 20c Q Feb. 1 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 10c .. Apr. 1 

Mar. Standard Cap & Seal........ 40c Q Mar. 1 
Diamond Ice é Coal 7% pf..$1.75 . 25 Q Mar. 1 
Diversified Inv. Fund, A....... Standard- Coosa-Thatcher Co..37%e .. Feb. 10 
Durham Hosiery Mills Standard Oil Calif. ......... 2e Q Mar. 15 

ee EST $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 29 | Standard Products .......... 25e .. Feb. 20 
Eastern Utilities Asso........ 50c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Sylvania Industrial Corp.......25e Q Feb. 21 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 Sylvanite Gold Mines ......... Mar. 30 

$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 5 | Teck Hughes Gold ........... Q Apr. 1 
Economy Grocery Stores......25e .. Mar. 25 Mar. 15 Tide Water Asso. Oil........ Sc .. Mar. 1 
Electrographic Corp. ......... 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Timken Roller Bearing ...... 50c .. Mar. 5 

$1.75 @ Mar. 1 Feb. 20 | Union Tank Car Co...........30e Q Mar. 1 
Electrolux ...................30¢ .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 | U. S. Play Card ............. Q Apr. 1 
Empire Life Insurance......... $2... Feb. 15 Feb. 10 | Universal Winding Co. 7@ pf.$1.75 Q Feb. 1 
.. Feb. 23 Feb. 15 | Vanadium-Alloy Steel ........ Mar. 2 
Fajardo Sugar ..............50c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Van Norman Mach. Tool..... 40c .. Mar. 22 
Federal Light & Traction Co.. Me Q Mar. 1 

$1.: Q Mar. 1 Feb, 19 $1.75 Q Mar. 1 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity... 50c Mar. 15 Mar. 5 Vapor far 50e .. Mar. 9 
Firestone Tire & Rubber pf. .$1. 50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 _,D0 1% pf. ...........25-- $1.75 Q Mar. 9 
Fishman (M. H.) ©¢ Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 15 rer 50¢c Q Mar. 1 
General Amer. Corp. : Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Virginia Coal a ec .. Mar, 1 
General Motors .............. Mar. 12 Feb. 15 Walgreen _...40e Q Mar. 20 

25 Q May 1 Apr. 8 Do pf. ....... $1.12% Q Mar. 15 
Gen. Steel Wares pr. pf..... $1.75 Q Feb. 20 Feb. 10 | Westinghouse Air Brake.....25e .. Mar. 15 
Gen. Tire & Rubber.......... 50c .. Feb. 29 Feb. 19 Westinghouse El. & Mfg. ..87%c .. Feb. 29 

$1.50 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 Do Pf... Me Q Feb. 29 
Glens Fire Ins. ............. 40e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Westvaco Chlorine > .. Mar. 1 
Goodall Securities Corp. ..... $1... Feb. 1 Jan, 26 | Wesson Oil & Snow. Q Mar. 1 
$1 Q Mar. 11 Feb. 29 | West Va. Water Seve. Q Apr. 1 
$3.50 .. Feb. 16 Feb. 5 Q Feb. 1 

UE. ecctesechasavestee $1.75 Q Feb. 16 Feb. 5 Q Feb. 15 
Greenfield Gas Lt. pf.......... 75e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Q Feb. 15 
Hammond Instr Co. 6% pf...75c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 Q Feb. 15 
Garbisen-Walker Refractories..25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Do pf. (iNCAtheesbeeee boone $2 Q Apr. 1 

$1.50 Q Apr. 20 Apr. 6 
Moms 10c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Accumulated 
Hobart Mfg. Co. “‘A’’......37%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 Moet eae 
Hollinger Cons. Gold ......... he .. Feb. 26 Feb. 12 Amer. Pub. Service 7% pf..$1.75 .. Mar. 20 
Home Fire & Mar. Ins....... 50¢ @ Mar.15 Mar. 5 Carthage Mills pf. A...... $1.50 .. Apr. 1 
Homestake Mining ......... 37%c .. Feb. 24 Feb. 20 Do pf. B 60e Apr. 1 
Horn & Hardart pf......... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Cent. k So. W. Utilities ee 
Indep. Pneum. Tool........... 40c .. Mar. 29° Mar. 19 $1.75 .. Mar. 20 
25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 $1.50 .. Mar. 20 
Intl. Nickel (Can.) .........50e .. Mar. 30 Feb. 29 Clear Spring Wat. Svc. $6 pf.$1. “4 .. Feb. 15 
Jaeger Machine .............. 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Cushmans Sons 7% pf. ..... $1.75 .. Mar. 1 
25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 $6 cum. pf......... $1.50.) Mar. 1 
Lake Super. Dis. Pr. 7% pf.$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Gen. Shareholdings Corp. - 

3 err $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Oxford Paper pf. ......... $1.25 .. Mar. 1 
Lane-Wells Co. ..............25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 21 Reliance Grain Co.,Ltd. e 
Lee (H. D.) Mercantile.......25¢ Q Feb. 15 Feb. 6 Ce eee $1.62% .. Mar. 15 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)......... 25¢ Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 15 | Unit. Chemicals pf. ........ 75e .. Mar. 1 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass......! 50c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 29 Utica Knitting Co. pf. .$3. .. Feb. 15 
Little Miami R.R. Co. orig cap. $1 _. Mar. 9 Feb. 24 Hollinger Cons. Gold M.......! .. Feb. 26 

“s Do Orig. $1.10 . June 10 May 24 

Sie Do Orig. Sep. 10 Aug. 24 Extra 

Do Orig. Dee. 10 Nov. 25 
Q Mar. 9 Feb. 24 Lazarus (F. & R.) Co. ...... .. Jan. 25 

SS ae ress 50c Q June 10 May 24 National Union Fire Ins. Co...$1 .. Feb. 19 

Do Spec. 5 Q Sep. 10 Aug. 24 Masonite Corp. .............20c. .. Mar. 10 

Do Spec. Q Dec. 10 Nov. 25 Photo Engravers and Electrotypers. 

Macmillan Q Feb. 15 Feb. 10 50e .. Mar. 1 

Do $5 non-cum. pf. ...... $1.25 Q Feb. 8 Feb. 3 Sheaffer Pen ..... .50c .. Feb. 26 
Q Mar. 10 Feb. 20 Union Tank 

NE" Ate rename $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Vick Chemical Mar. 1 
Mercantile Accept 5% pf.......25e Q Mar. 5 Mar. 1 

25c Q June 5 June 1 

30c Q Mar. 5 Mar. 1 

Do 6% vf. ................80e Q June 5 June 1 Bobbs-Merrill Co. ..........50¢ .. Feb. 19 
$1 .. Mar.11 Mar. 1 20c .. Mar. 1 

$1.75 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 Interstate Hosiery ...........25¢ .. Mar. 15 

1.75 Sep Sep. 20 

1.75 Q Dec. 23 Dee. 13 Stock 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.........25¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 ee ee 400% .. Apr. 22 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


. 2 


ments of the solar cycles and with 
better knowledge of their behavior, 
the author believes it may be possible 
to plan long term investment policies 
more intelligently. The text is sup- 
ported with 25 charts and 21 graphic 
tables. 
k 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp SxHop. 


News and Opinions 
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should be witnessed if, as is antici- 
pated, renewed buying on a large 


‘scale takes place during coming 


months. (Also FW, Oct. 25, °39.) 


Skelly Oil C+ 

Shares represent one of the better 
situated organizations in the oil in- 
dustry; recent price, 20 (paid 75 
cents in 1939). Company earned 91 
cents a share in the last quarter of 
1939, the best showing in two years. 
This brought full year profits to the 
level of $1.99 a share, against $2.27 
for 1938. Crude oil reserves as of 
December 31 were estimated at 209 
million barrels, indicating a consid- 
erable increase since the previous es- 
timate of 100-130 million barrels 
September 30, 1935. Skelly has reg- 
istered $10 million of 3 per cent 
debentures and will borrow $6 mil- 
lion from banks; the proceeds will be 
used to retire S9 million of 4 per cent 
debentures and $6.3 million of 6 per 
cent preferred stock. (Also FW, 
July 12, ’39.) 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil C+ 


Selling around 10, stock possesses 
longer term semi-speculative merit 
(yield based on indicated 60-cent an- 
nual dividend rate, 6%). In com- 
mon with the majority of the better 
situated oil companies, Tide Water 
reported a considerable improvement 
in the fourth quarter of 1939 over the 
results witnessed earlier in the year. 
In the case of this unit, however, the 
betterment was sufficiently marked to 
enable the enterprise to set a new 
quarterly earnings record. Chiefly 
responsible for this showing were the 
larger demand for fuel oil and lubri- 
cants in the industrial East, a smaller 
than normal seasonal decline in gaso- 
line sales and firmness in Texas crude 
prices. 


28 
Mar. 11 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
May 1 
Aug. 1 
Nov. 1 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 10 
Mar. 15 
Feb. 10 
Mar. 16 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 19 
Mar. 6 
Feb. 6 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 15 
Apr. 16 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 5 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 8 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 13 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 
Feb. [5 
Jan. 
Feb. 
June 1 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. fl 
Feb. [5 
Feb. 
Feb. 95 
Feb. #2 
Mar. 8 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 16 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 8 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 20 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 15 
Veb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
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United Fruit 

Principal appeal of shares (now 
around 82) is for income (yield, 
4.8% from $4 paid last year). In the 
annual report company’s president 
Samuel Zeemurray stated that the 
fundamentals of the business, produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution and 
public relations had never been on a 
sounder basis. Profits last year were 
$4.86 a share against $3.54 in 1938. 
About 9 per cent of company’s assets 
represent ships flying the flags of na- 
tions at war or assets in belligerent 
countries in Europe. Exchange re- 
strictions so far have not unduly ham- 
pered transfers of company’s funds. 
Prospects for the current year are 
satisfactory because of lessened com- 
petition from European lines, better 
shipping rates and an improved price 
structure for company’s chief com- 
modities. (Also FW, Sept. 20, ’39.) 


Woolworth B+ 
Shares, now around their best 
prices for the year, warrant retention 
in diversified portfolios; approx. price 
41 (annual div., $2.40; yield, 5.9%). 
Reflecting record domestic sales and 
well maintained profit margins, 1939 
profits rose to $3.02 per share from 
the $2.95 per share reported for 1938. 
As was expected, the lower sterling 
rate at which British dividends and 
undistributed profits were taken by 
the parent company caused foreign 
earnings to decline in 1939. German 
operations were not included in the 
income account. The company’s pro- 
gram of expansion and modernization 
continues and should have further 
beneficial effects upon earnings. 


Investment Clinic 


Concluded from page 9 


pairment of competitive status in re- 
cent years. Not all of these units are 
faced with definitely unfavorable 
prospects but the majority are not of 
the type which should occupy a place 
in a conservative program. 

The measures necessary. to correct 
the mistakes made by this investor 
and establish a program more in ac- 
cord with his requirements may seem 
drastic but unless necessary steps are 
taken the ultimate results are apt to 
prove disastrous. A few issues in 
the present list might be held pending 
somewhat better liquidating levels; 
for example, the holdings of Ameri- 
can Sumatra Tobacco, Standard 
Brands and Remington Rand. 

Liquidation of the balance, how- 
ever, would seem to be called for to 
provide funds for the elimination 
of the large loan with the remaining 
portion of the proceeds to be used in 
the acquisition of more conservative 
income producing securities. The in- 
clusion of several investment grade 
bonds and preferred stocks and five 
or six of the income type common 
stocks should provide the necessary 
diversification and balance and sup- 
ply the elements of stability and as- 
sured income which are the primary 
requirements of this investor. Only 
by following such procedure can this 
investor reasonably hope to establish 
himself on the road to successful solu- 
tion of his investment problem. 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to January 31 
General Shoe $0.33 
1939 1938 
12 Months 
Amer. Investment Co. of Jil....... 3°00 1199 
Bath Iron Works ........ 1.58 0.3 
Bigeiow-Sanford Carpet 6.45 D5.26 
Chicago Flexible Shaft........... 8.80 8.65 
Chicago Mall 0.91 0.63 
Commercial Investment Trust .... 4.00 4.28 
Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.15 0.04 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry. . 0.46 D1.95 
7.65 3.74 
Engineers Public Service.......... 1.55 1.43 
General Railway Signal........... 0.34 DO.85 
Greenfield Tap & Die............. 0.28 D1.20 
Harbison-Walker Refractories ..... 1.24 0.41 
Household Finance ............... 6.98 7.34 
0.65 0.62 
Mathieson Aikali Works.......... 1.12 1.01 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December = 
New York Merchandise........... $1.44 $1. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg............ 10.52 6.29 
Pond Creek Povahontas .......... 1.17 0.10 
2.14 1.52 
Real Silk Hosiery Millg.......... 0.41 0.12 
Rustless Iron & Steel............ 1.33 D0.01 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke........ D1.99 D2.57 
Westinghouse Air Brake ......... 0.89 0.32 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... 


Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 


Smith & Corona Typewriters....... 0.08 0.51 


3 to, December 
Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Outboard Marine & Mfg........... Do a DO: 33 


*—-Before depletion. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter hould be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy, also, 
for anyone who wishes to learn to write 
by touch. Please make request on your 
letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS” 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to -provide quietest reception 
under all receiving conditions. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
new catalogue describing lamps _ for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home office and industry. 
FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifully illustrated. 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 
64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


LIVE IN THE SUN 
Literature and travel information about 
an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) Tour. 
Includes hotels, guest ranches and lodges. 
HELP SOMEONE SUCCEED 
32-page booklet which tells all about life 
insurance field work as a profession. 
YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 
This folder is offered by one of the largest 
bond houses in the country. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one 
of the oldest and soundest institutions. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT 
A valuable 31-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 
COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Pertinent Facts and Prospectus of com- 
mon stock issue. 
PERSONAL SECURITY RECORD 
SYSTEM 
Folder describing simplified yet complete 
record for tax and other purposes. 
SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the orgieiization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York stock 
Exchange firm. 
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12 Months to October 31 


Atlantic Rayon Corporation 


Sherwin-Williams Company 


Earnings and Price Range (RI) 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 


Incorporated: 1928, Rhode Island, under 920 
name of Franklin Rayon Corp. Present title 15 


adopted March, 1939. Annual meeting: Third 10 
Wednesday in February. Number of stock- 5 See 
1939): Preferred, 50; 


holders (January 31, 0 

common, 716. 

Capitalization : Funded. None $1 
Prior preference stock $2.50 cum. = 0 
($49.50 par) ......... 3,151 shs $1 

Common stock ($1 par) 221,545 shs 1932 '33 "34 35 36 °37 38 1939 
*Callable at $52.50; convertible into 5 

common shares to July 31, 1940; thereafter 


and to July 31, 1942, into 4 common shares. 


Business: Company purchases rayon yarns from manufac- 
turers for resale either in original form or after processing 
for which it holds several patents. Processing operations in- 
clude winding, coning, tubing, spooling, reeling, twisting, tint- 
ing, dyeing and other standard converting operations. Num- 
ber of customers is reported at between 500 and 600. 

Management: Well regarded and long connected with the 
business. 


Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $780,042; cash, $82,331; cash surr. value life insur- 


ance, $23,317. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value 
of common, $6.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance 
in 1936; payments on common: 1936 and 1937; resumed in 1940. 

Outlook: The steady growth in the use of rayon has favor- 
able implications. But as the majority of customers are 
rather small enterprises the effects of the sharp cyclical fluctu- 
ations typical of the industry are accentuated for this company. 

Comment: With possibilities for earnings expansion re- 
stricted by competitive conditions, profit margins are small 
and the common occupies a speculative position. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’s Divi- Pri Range 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends (N. Y. Curb) 
$0. 4¢ $0.20 $0.11 D$0.31 0.46 0.50 144%— 3% 
D0.59 D0.29 0.22 0.31 D0.35 None 25% 
0.12 0.07 0.13 None 9%— 3% 


*Not available. 


Bank of New York 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


600; 

48 

36 

24 PRICE RANGE . 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 
Incorporated: 1922, New York, as a con- 
solidation of The Bank of New York and 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Company, 


formed in 1784 and 1830, respectively. 120) 
Main office: 48 Wall Street, New York “re O [-—EkeNeD PER SHARE $30 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........) 
*Capital stock ($100 par)........ 60, 
*Stockholders double liability terminated 


July 1, 1937. 


Business: The first incorporated institution of its kind in 
New York. Conducts a general banking, and extensive trust 
business in New York City; operates one branch. Member 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Conservative and sagacious. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1939, U. S. Governments, 
$111.3 million; short-term securities, $4.3 million; real estate 
mortgages, $1.9 million; other investments, $6.9 million; cash 
and due from banks, $6.12 million. Deposits, $225.6 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $332.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Regular dividends in each 
year since organization (with exception of 1837, when state 
law prohibited banks from making distributions); many extras 
also paid. Present annual rate of $14 in effect since 1933. 

Outlook: Relatively high proportion of U. S. Government 
securities in portfolio, together with extensive trust activi- 
ties, suggests well maintained earnings over the medium term. 

Comment: Shares rank with the more conservative New York 
bank equities and afford moderate yield potentialities. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND PRICE RANGE paren STOCK: 
934 1935 1936 938 1939 
Earned per share: 


Before write-offs. .$22.77 $23.21 $21.67 $22.40 $20.33 $19.73 $17.58 
After write-offs .. 22.77 23.21 21.67 22.40 20.33 19.73 17.58 
Dividends paid ..... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Price Range: 
395 379 520 52214 540 390 459 
£50 271 320 i6e@ 340 310 360 


30 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 arnings and Price Range (SHW) 


Incorporated: 1884, Ohio, continuing business fy 9q)_NEW YORK 
founded in 1866. Office: 101 Prospect Ave., 90} 


N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 60] 

Second Tuesday in December. Number of 30 

stockholders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, Tiscal yor ends Aug isto 

950; common, 1,259. $8 

127,239 shs $4 

Common stock ($25 par)........ 638,927 shs 1932 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $105 a share. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, enamels and similar products, with sub- 
sidiaries in Canada and Cuba. Produces practically all im- 
portant intermediates and raw materials. Has lead and zine 
mines in New Mexico and ore smelters in Kansas. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 3), 
1939, $28.3 million; cash, $8 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.6-to-1. Book value of common, $59.42. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred. Com- 
mon has received substantial payments each year since 1898. 
No fixed rate. 

Outlook: A well established and highly integrated trade 
position, and the benefits derived from increasing product 
diversification, have helped to maintain a satisfactory earnings 
and dividend record despite the cyclical swings of the paint 
and construction industries. 

Comment: The company’s demonstrated earning power 
establishes the shares among the more conservative in their 
group. 


Years ended Aug. = 193 1934 1936 937 1938 1939 


Earned per share.... $3. 3 $5.31 4 9 $8.04 $8. 44 $2.42 $5.96 

*Dividends paid ... 1.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 76.00 2.50 2.75 
*Price Range (N. Y. 

90% 128% 145% 154% 117% 113% 


TOW 13% 47% 84 117 72% 66 81 


*Calendar years. 


tIncluding extra. 


John B. Stetson Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SET) 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 a NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, succeeding 90 
company of similar name formed in 1891. 20 ! 
Office: Fifth St. and Montgomery Ave., 10 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: Second 0 = 
Monday in January. Number of stockholders aD $2 
(May 11, 1938): Preferred, 600; Common, 
2,325. DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Fisca! year ends Oct 31 
*Preferred stock (8% cum.)..... 60:00 shs 1932 °33 °34 °35 °36 °37 °38 1939 
Common stock (no ‘par) ssaeaeen 243,188 shs 


*Not callable; par $25. 


In liquidation entitled to accrued dividends, then shares 
equally with the common. 


Business: Manufacture of men’s fine felt hats, supplemented 
by men’s straw hats, caps, silk and opera hats and by tailored 
hats for women. Since 1934 hats have been sold under the 
names “Kensington” and “Penn-Craft” at prices lower than 
those for the Stetson line. Also owns a Canadian subsidiary. 

Management: Experienced; very conservative. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1939, 
$3.6 million; cash, $381,307. Working capital ratio: 8-to-1. 
Book value of combined common and preferred, $29.87 a share. 

Dividend Record: Full requirements paid on preferred from 
issuance in 1922 to early 1932; varying payments 1935 to date. 
Substantial amounts paid on common of both present company 
and predecessor from 1891 to 1931; 50 cents January 15, 1937; 
none thereafter. 

Outlook: As a producer of quality hats, the company’s sales 
are particularly sensitive to changes in the level of consumer 
purchasing power. 

Comment: The preferred stock is semi-speculative, and the 
common is far removed from its former investment standing. 


EARNINGS, ek RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: 193 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share....D$9. 3 $0.91 $0.74 $1.50 D$0.10 D$2.19 D$0.06 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.50 one None 
*Price Range (N. Y. ade 

11% 27% 25% 27% 9% 7% 

7™% 10% 15% 6% 5 4 


*Calendar year. 
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Tampa Electric Company 


United States Graphite Company 


Earnings and Price Range (TE) 


Data revised to February 7, 1940 ~ NEw YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
incorporated: 1899, Florida. Office: 810 30 
Tampa St., Tampa, Florida. Annual meet- 20 
ing: Monday following the first Sunday in 10 PRICE RANGE 
January. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None ——— $33 
Preferred stock Ser. ‘“‘A’’ 7% 


Common stock (no par)......... 597,867 shs 


0 


w 
w 


‘Callable at $105. 


Business: Supplies the entire electric light and power re- 
quirements of the Tampa, Plant City, Dade City, Auburndale 
and Winter Haven territories, serving a population of ap- 
proximately 175,000. Other services include a street railway 
in Tampa, water service and a precooling plant in Winter 
Haven, and ice plants in several cities and towns. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $1 million; cash, $502,692. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $23.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments from 1926 
to date. Liberal disbursements on the common since 1926; 
present annual rate of $2.24 inaugurated in 1932. 

Outlook: The territory served is growing in importance as 
a recreation resort, shipping port and industrial center. The 
long term trend of earnings should benefit from the better 
than average secular growth of the service area. 

Comment: The simple capitalizaiton and absence of funded 
debt strengthen the investment status of the common stock. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 

Earned per siare..... $2.18 $2.09 $2.14 32 $2.30 $2.32 $2.3 

Dividends paid “ve a 24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 334 2.24 
Price Range: . Our 

AMR anaccvsaestese% 32 32 28 38% 40 41 36% 36% 

18 19% 21% 22% 35% 25% 26% 28% 


United Aircraft Products, Inc. 


earnings and Price Range (UAP) 

GE 

Data revised to February 7, 1940 8 = core = 

Incorporated: 1929, Ohio, as National Air- 6 

craft Products Company. Present title adopted 4 

May 15, 1930. Office: Linden and Huffman 2 

Avenues, Dayton, Ohio. Annual meeting: 0 

Third Wednesday in March. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 

Capital stock ($1 par).......... 135,612 4 crim 0 
1932 '33 ‘34 ‘36 '37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures and sells aircraft accessories and 
equipment to aircraft manufacturers. Most important patented 
product is an oil temperature regulator for aircraft engines 
which has accounted for some 30% of net sales. Other prod- 
ucts include fuel units, pumps, valves, outlets, etc. 

Management: Has been able to report some progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital July 31, 1939, 
$141,042; cash, $85,965. Working capital ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $2.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates on old no par 
stock 1934-1938. Initial payment on present stock, 1939. No 
regular rate. 

Outlook: With basic industry trends pointing up, this com- 
pany should be able to continue the improvement noted over 
the recent past. However, as one of the smaller units in the 
field, it would seem to be particularly vulnerable to any change 
in trends within the industry, or in outside developments 
affecting aircraft purchases. 

Comment: Marketwise, the shares are unseasoned and rep- 
resent a commitment in one of the more speculative equities 
in this group. 


EARNINGS, AND RANGE OF CAPITAL 


Years ended Dec. 2 1939 

Earned ver $0.38 $083 *$0.37 

730.00 715.00 0.3 
Price Range: (N. Y. Curb): 


“For 7 months ended July 31. On the old stock. {Listed en New York Curb on 
December 26, 1939. 


31 


_Eomings and Price Range (UGP) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
20 
Data revised to February 7, 1940 PRICE GANGS 

Incorporated: 1891, Michigan. Office: 1621 5 4 J. 
Holland Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan. Annual onde Une. 

meeting: First Monday in April. ee ee $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non ae 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 160,000 she 


1932 35 36 ‘37 1939 


Business: Mines amorphous graphite and manufactures 
graphite products used in paints, greases, pencil leads, motor 
and generator brushes, self-lubricating bearings, etc. Princi- 
pal outlets are the automotive, steel, grease, paint and elec- 
trical equipment industries. Ore reserves are considered ample 
for 15 years. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, $642,480; cash, $132,213. Working capita? ratio: 
29.1-to-1. Book value of stock (based on present capitaliza- 
tion), $6.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments annually since 1895, except 1922. 

Outlook: Company is well intrenched in its field and oper- 
ates at low cost, as is evidenced by its earnings record in re- 
cent years. The level of general industrial activity is the 
major profits determinant. 

Comment: Specialized nature of business results in cyclical 
earnings fluctuations. Shares are, thus far, inactive marketwise. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND oe AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 15: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share...... $0. 3 $0.88 $1.37 $1.63 $1.26 D$0.15 +$0.29 

Calendar years: 

Dividends paid ....... 0.60 1.12% 1.25 1.62% 1.25 0.12% 0.75 
tPrice Range: 

*Based on present capitalization, giving effect to two-for-one stock split October 20, 

1939. +Nine months ended September 15, 1939. {Detroit Stock Exchange (listed May 


21, 1936). §Listed on New York Curb Exchange December 27, 1939. 


Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd. 


dl Earnings and Price Range (WRT) 
EW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to February 7, 1940 he ~ 


9 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, Canada. Head 8 7 

4 


office: Fort Erie, Ontario. Executive office: 
Fiscal year ends Aug 31 


Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Second Wednesday in No- 


vember. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 3! 
Capital stock (no par)........ 5,500,000 YA fA fA FA) 


0932 “33 “34 *3S ‘37 ‘36 1939 


Business: Mines and mills gold and silver in the Kirkland 
Lake District, Ontario. Property is owned in fee and equipped 
with a modern cyanide mill with a daily capacity of about 
1,200 tons. Ore reserves are estimated at about 1.5 million 
tons, averaging $18.41 per ton. 

Management: Aggressive in adding to reserves. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of August 
31, 1939, $4.8 million; cash, $5.3 million; marketable securities, 
$357,291; bullion in transit, $497,638. Working capital ratio: 
3.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $1.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distributions on the capital stock 
since 1922, except 1929-1930. 

Outlook: Grade of ore milled has declined since 1934. The 
trend toward higher operating costs may be accelerated by 
the war. Special taxes and the discount in Canadian exchange 
must also be reckoned with while a war time economy prevails 
in the Dominion. 

Comment: The income appeal of the stock is rendered more 
uncertain by the war, although earnings in terms of Canadian 
dollars will probably be reasonably well maintained in the 
face of rising costs. 


Years ended Aug. 31: 93 934 19 1936 
+Earned per share. 73 $0. $0.72 72 $03 
Calendar year 


tDividends paid.... 27% 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 
Price Range: (N. ¥. Curb) : 

855 10% 10 9% 814 8% 87% 

345 65g 6% 73 5% 638 a 


*Eight months. *Before depletion. tiIncliding extras 
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Business and Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 


tAuto Production (U.S.A.) 


{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 


§Steel Operations (% of Cap. ee 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 


Total carloadings (car 


tMotor Fuel Stocks (bb 


jGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. +000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (pe 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per 


Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per lb.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per I1b.). 


ten)... 
ton).. 


Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 


Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) + 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Berar, BAW 1D.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 161 Cities: 


Total Commercial Loan 


Reserve System: 


Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.) 


(000, 000 omitted) 
$8,536 


Monthly —FEBRUARY—— 
Indicators 
U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$42,135 $39,692 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels.. 
Total tonnage .. 7 


tWorld Tin Supply (tons) 24,798 
fAdvertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines.. 691,999 


Women’s Magazines... 629,613 601,706 
Canadian Magazines... 174,853 177,808 
—JANUARY— 

Magazine Advertising: 

Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 624,322 562,260 

tReclaimed Rubber (tons) : 

Siocks on Hand..... 25,427 23, 
Aviation Passerger Miles *65.02 *34.46 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 

*$4.40 *$4.03 

*0.32 *0.32 
Engineering Construction: 

Total Awards ....... “$191.98  *$264.93 
Silk (bales U. S. only): . 

Phones in Service 

iA. 

Net Gain for Saath. 94,400 65,400 

tFood in Storage: 

Batter (ibs.) *55.47 *126.77 

Cheese (lbs.)........ *108.18 20.17 

Eges (cases) ........ “2.59 *2.09 

Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *645.12 563.87 

Poultry (ibs.) ...... ~167.46 39. 

Vegetables (Ibs.) ....  *72.15 “H5.54 
Equipment Orders: 

Locomotives ......... 28 

Passenger Cars ...... 

Freight Cars ........ 209 3 


*000,000 omitted. Printers’ Ink. 
tAdjusted for season variations. [American Trucking Association (201 carriers in 37 states). 


STOCK Vol. of ——CHARACTER OF TRADING 
4 Industrials R.R.s Utilities 


145.23 30.58 
145.33 30.64 
145.59 30.65 
145.00 30.50 
145.93 30.73 


24.61 
24.69 
24.74 
24.69 
24.80 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Jan. 27 Feb. 4 Weekly Carloadings Jan. 27 Jan, 2 Jan, 28 
1939 1939 
Eastern District 
106,400 78,410 51,521 49,951 44,032 
2,566 2,287 Chesapeake & Ohio............. 32,345 31,110 28,649 
(7.3 _. 23-4 Delaware & Hudson............ 13,131 11,931 12,142 
649,488 573,127 Lackaw'na & West’rn 17,780 16,661 16.076 
81.7 75.0 Norfolk & Western............ 24,099 
3,612 3,442 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,933 21,325 19,683 
87,914 80,089 New York Central 80,906 77,390 71,408 
130,422 147,644 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 16,261 15,692 14,049 
Jan, 20 Jan, 28 wan 101,909 98,264 86,087 
$3,355 $3,156 Pere Marquette .......:......-- 11,701 11,112 9,444 
1,653 1,439 Western Maryland ............. 10,358 10,384 8,342 
144.6 119.€ Southern District 
Reports. §SAs of Louisville & Nashville 28,265 29,080 25,665 
7000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............ 12,298 14,118 12,864 
30 Feb. 7 Northwest District 
. $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,159 4,848 4,871 
18.62% 15.62% Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
0.1162% 0.11% 27,979 27 24,936 
0.0525 0.0485 Chicago & Northwestern....... 33,157 30, 27,901 
0.0589 0.0489 Great Northern ................ 11,381 11 10,719 
0,1877 0.1560 Northern Pacific .............+. 12,211 12 10,722 
0.13 0.10 Central West District 
0.0870 0.0790 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 21,940 22 23,540 
96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 23,698 22 21,147 
1.17 % 0.87% Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,458 17 18,444 
0.72% 0.64 vs Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,457 5 4,794 
0.0285 0.0275 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5,447 5 4,517 
Southern Pacific System........ 32,655 35 32,167 
Jan. 24 Feb. t 20,918 20, 19,060 
Western Pacific 3,035 3. 2,836 
53 $8,233 Southwestern District 
4,316 3.767 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,894 4,089 3,569 
630 792 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 5,751 6,292 6,243 
BOS 9,962 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 10,960 11,073 9,939 
3,339 3,247 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,009 4,420 4,720 
19,163 16,048 0 6,165 6,932 7,121 
487 642 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
,514 2,582 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
365 6,663 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
— DECEMBER 
ndicators 
nemploye *9.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Short "a (shares) . 500,961 
Electrical Equipment : 
[AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100] “ghipments 73 
| Washing Machines .. 67,502 
| | 9,210 
| | | Fluid Milk (quarts) : 
| | | Average Daily Sales. . 6.26 
| Machine Tool Activity 
Glass Output: 
Piste (eq. ft.)....... 12.69 
| Window (boxes)..... 1.01 
Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 
| *3.54 
Withdrawals ........ 3.67 
Stocks on Hand...... 7.08 
Whiskey (gals.) : 
Production .,........ *11.00 
Withdrawals ...... *10.57 
Stocks on Hand..... 455. *466.78 
| Tobacco Production: 
| Cigarettes (units)...*12 *12,655.9 
Cigarz (units) ...... *333.9 
Tobacco (1bs.) *23.7 
| *3.4 
Shoe Output (pairs).... *29.99 
| tHosiery (doz. pairs): 
| | l | Consumption (all types) *10.2 *12.45 
| | Paint & Varnish Sales. $25 *$20.51 
| | Paperboard Output 
+ Newsprint Output (tons): 
| North America ...... 344, 312,363 
11 $ Variety Chain Store Sales *$204.66 
°33 '38 '39) Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. #Dept. Store Sales Index 156 
1940 { Truck Loadings 
Freight (tons) ...... 799,808 
Index Number ....... 107.02 
tAt first of month. §16 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by Merrill, & Co. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
Average Value of 
Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 40 Bond Sales 
Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Bonds N.Y.S.E. hwnd 
677 219 262 196 89.28 $5,060,000 rare 
707 300 210 197 89.28 5,220,000 i 
563 214 154 195 89.35 2,730,000 ee: 
695 187 295 213 89.33 4,550,000 a 
734 374 160 200 89.37 5,400,000 sa 
731 341 174 216 $9.44 5,760,000 cae 


146.63 30.85 


24.49 
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